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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


THAT FOREIGN PROBLEMS are play- 
ing a role of increasing importance in 
American life is amply attested by the 
regular appearance of the State Depart- 
ment on the front pages of our newspapers. 
Hardly a day passes but that overworked 
department is called upon to express an 
opinion or define an attitude on a major 
question affecting the national welfare. 
The time is past when international 
affairs can be quietly ignored. The United 
States has become a world power of first 
rank and its policies have a profound 
effect not only upon our own nation but 
upon all other countries. 

A year ago the comment on the work of 
the State Department was highly critical. 
There was pulling and hauling over our 
policy in China. Nicaragua was in turmoil 
and our part there was centering the fire 
of the critics on the Department. There 
was a resurgence of the attack upon our 
foreign debt policy. Support for the De- 
partment was scattered and Secretary 
Kellogg received a full measure of derision 
and contumely. 

Secretary Kellogg and the Department 
stood their ground, held to their policies, 
and have survived to see them successful. 
The disintegration of the Nationalist 
advance has proved the soundness of the 
American course in China. The marines in 


Nicaragua have quieted that troubled 
land and its contending factions have 
accepted American guidance in working 
out their problems pacifically instead of by 
eternal revolution. The clamor for revision 
of the debt settlements has subsided, tem- 
porarily at least, and debtor countries 
are making their payments as scheduled, 
without further controversy. The Depart- 
ment has also piloted the country through 
several important conferences in a manner 
that has met with general approval. 

The Secretary of State is entitled to full 
credit for this satisfactory development, 
because he is working with an inadequate 
organization. The peculiar system that 
makes it a promotion for a man to go from 
high executive office in the State Depart- 
ment to a minor post abroad deprived him 
of three of his principal assistants during 
the course of the year. The enormous 
amount of red tape with which Congress 
has restricted the Department and above 
all the niggardly compensation provided 
for its officers made it necessary for the 
staff and the Foreign Service to assume the 
additional burden. These men, overbur- 
dened with detail and routine work, car- 
ried on and assisted the Secretary to win 
through. 

Fortunately, a sounder public opinion 
has been developing at the same time. Too 
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often in the past the only opinion has been 
at the two extremes, usually deeply in- 
terested from a material or a sentimental 
point of view. The State Department, in 
steering a middle course, which was the 
only correct one from the standpoint of 
national policy, has been subjected to 
bitter criticism from both extremes and 
has received little support from the coun- 
try at large, which was interested in other 
problems. Now the extremists on both 
sides, whether with regard to China, the 
Caribbean, or European countries, are 
better understood and correspondingly 
discounted. And the Department is re- 
ceiving an increasing measure of public 
support in its conduct of our foreign re- 
lations. 

An important piece of work remains to 
be done. Secretary Kellogg has piloted the 
ship of state through the crises of the past 
year with masterly skill, but he has done 
it with an inadequate crew. While we are 
in quiet waters we should lose no time in 
making up these deficiencies for the voyage 
ahead. Another time the storm may be 
even fiercer: the pilot may not be so skill- 
ful. The United States cannot afford to 
have a State Department that is not 
thoroughly equipped to meet any emer- 
gency that may arise in the new world 
order. 


The Pan-American 
Conference 


AN EVENT that may or may not call 
into question some fundamental principles 
of our foreign policy is the Sixth Inter- 
national Conference of American States 
at Havana, Cuba, on January 16th. These 
conferences are mainly concerned with 
economic and social problems, questions 
of intellectual codperation, communica- 
tions, and the like, but there is always a 
possibility that political questions will be 
raised. Political issues have been injected 
in previous meetings and there is no war- 
rant for believing that they will not be in 
the future. 

In the very forefront of the agenda for 
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the Havana meeting is a subject that may 
well take such a turn. The first item is the 
organization of the Pan-American Union 
and the second, the consideration of the 
report of the Commission of Jurists on the 
codification of international law. These 
items would be innocuous enough if it 
were not for the fact that there are two dis- 
tinct schools of thought on the Pan- 
American Union. 

As at present organized, the Union de- 
votes its activities solely to subjects on 
which coéperation is possible. It works out 
sanitary regulations, uniform rules for 
consular activities, and like problems, 
where the discussion centers around 
method and there is no substantial differ- 
ence of opinion on the end to be attained. 
For such purposes the present manner of 
representation, each republic being rep- 
resented by its diplomatic envoy in 
Washington, has been found satisfactory. 

But there is a section of Latin-American 
opinion that would convert the Union 
into some semblance of an American 
League of Nations. They would have it 
deal with political disputes. As this group 
is rather closely identified with those who 
delight in denouncing the “imperialism” 
of the United States, it is to be presumed 
that there lingers behind this proposal 
the hope of clipping the eagle’s wings. 

For those who would thus alter the 
functions of the Pan-American Union, the 
present system of representation is ob- 
jectionable. The diplomatic representa- 
tives of the southern republics in Washing- 
ton must be persone grate to the American 
Government. While their sincerity and 
loyalty are not questioned, it is feared 
that they would be unable to work with 
the United States one day and effectively 
oppose it the next. The opponents of the 
present system would therefore appoint 
special representatives to the Union with- 
out regard to their acceptability to the 
United States. 

The political implications of such a dis- 
cussion are obvious. If they do not appear 
in connection with the first item of the 
agenda, they may well do so on the second. 
The Commission of Jurists, while con- 
stituted to undertake the “codification of 
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international law,” has apparently felt free 
to go beyond the limits of existing law and 
to propose various new principles. In these 
it has frequently had recourse to the Pan- 
American Union as if it were a political 
body. States may request the good offices 
of the Union to secure the acceptance of 
conventional rules; to bring about an 
exchange of views where international law 
has been violated; to consider what action 
should be taken in the case of war between 
two of the Pan-American states; and in 
case of ships suspected of filibustering. 
The Union may observe the belligerents in 
war and protest against violations of its 
laws and practices: it shall exercise the 
functions of a council of conciliation in 
case of disputes that threaten to lead to 
war. One section of the proposed code 
provides that “no state may intervene in 
the internal affairs of another’’ and several 
countries, notably Haiti and the Do- 
minican Republic, have proposed elabo- 
rations of this rule that would preclude 
the United States from a course of action 
that it has followed on numerous oc- 
casions. The Pan-American Union would 
be charged with the duty of enforcing 
this rule. 

Obviously, entering upon such functions 
would transform the character of the Pan- 
American Union. There would be grave 
danger that its capacity for usefulness 
along its present constructive lines would 
be curtailed by its political activities. 
Whatever may be the desirability of an 
organization of the American states to 
perform the duties envisaged in the jur- 
ists’ report, it would seem far better to 
consider it as a new instrument and to 
permit the Union itself to continue the 
excellent work that it is doing. 


The Age of Spoliation— 
And Retribution 


THERE IS a widespread tendency in the 
press and among public speakers to refer 
to the oil scandal as a great blot on the 
history of these New United States. It is 
a blot, and it is true that we have passed 
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through one of the rottenest periods in 
American political spoliation—and in the 
early days of the Republic we had some 
periods that were bad enough. 

Yet there is this satisfaction for every 
honest citizen and official—and few who 
have howled about the rottenness have 
pointed out the consolation. It is that the 
spoliators did not escape. The Federal 
Governmental machinery ground slowly 
but surely—and the wheels are still turn- 
ing. The Supreme Court by unanimous 
decision cancelled Sinclair’s lease of the 
Teapot Dome naval oil reserves and our 
judicial system has also dealt effectively 
with Mr. Doheny’s contract, which was 
set aside for fraud. 

In the criminal action against Sinclair 
there is further consolation. We may decry 
the fact that charges of jury tampering 
arose, but we must rejoice that the fist of 
the Federal Government struck imme- 
diately. There is rottenness, but strong and 
honest public officials are running Federal 
machinery that is able to cope with it. 

The story of the faithlessness of Fall is 
not pleasant reading, but still it is reading 
that will be most useful in teaching this 
fundamental lesson: it doesn’t always pay 
to monkey with the Federal Government. 
It is occasionally possible to fool the 
Federal Government for a long time, but 
once its machinery starts moving justice 
will be rendered. Forbes got it—and others 
might read the moral. 


Is Business Slumping— 
And Why? 


IF AN EXECUTIVE has his salary cut 
from $75,000 to $60,000 a year, he hardly 
becomes a charity case. American business 
has been undergoing an analogous slump 
in recent months—from a super-normal 
level to approximately normal. The reac- 
tion since the spring has been almost 
imperceptible. It has been irregularly 
distributed through various industries and 
localities, and to isolate it as a definite 
phenomenon it is necessary to use delicate 
statistical measuring instruments. 
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The absence of a violent and precipitous 
decline, with forced liquidation and a 
spirit of panic, has been no accident. The 
calm transition has resulted from a con- 
tinued superabundance of credit, from a 
lack of inflation in commodity prices, and 
from the new application of the spirit of 
science in business administration. The 
policy of hand-to-mouth buying placed 
business on a current basis, and left it 
prepared for any turn in the trade cycle. 
Accordingly, broadly speaking, no enter- 
prises were caught unprepared by the 
adverse trend in some lines, and few im- 
portant operators were put in distress. 

Why has American business failed to 
continue setting new high records, as it 
did in 1926? What caused the change of 
trend, which started late in the spring? 

If an effort be made to dramatize the 
issue, four personalities stand out. Henry 
Ford, Calvin Coolidge, the weather man, 
and John L. Lewis have been the crucial 
figures in American business in 1927. 

The absence of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany from production since last spring, 
during which time the Ford plants were 
transformed for the new model, dislocated 
the automotive industry, which has been 
one of the main props of post-war indus- 
trial expansion in the United States. The 
adverse trend that caused Ford to change 
models began late in 1925, and has been 
reflected in the production figures for the 
industry as a whole. The pivotal automo- 
bile industry can stimulate or retard a 
whole cycle of industries, from which it 
draws supplies. The changing plans and 
the vicissitudes in the fortunes of Mr. Ford 
have had more to do with the fluctuations 
in trade than have the operations of any 
other single individual. 

Mr. Coolidge contributed to the factors 
making for uncertainty by his assertion on 
August 2nd that “TI do not choose to run 
for President in nineteen twenty-eight.” 
The President’s Administration has been 
linked in the public mind with “Coolidge 
prosperity,” and his renunciation of future 
political ambition served only to stir 
doubts in the business mind. 

The weather man was a deterrent to 
trade through his capriciousness. In many 
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sections of the country, consumption was 
retarded by cool and rainy spells during 
the summer, and exceptional mildness 
during the autumn. Moreover, the normal 
course of business was affected by the 
Mississippi and New England floods. With 
production attuned to demand, even 
slight fluctuations in consumer buying 
were quickly felt by the primary industries. 
In ordering a soft coal strike, Mr. Lewis, 
as head of the United Mine Workers of 
America, and his associates further dis- 
located business processes, and tended to 
decrease the aggregate volume of business. 
Other less readily personified causes 
were also operative. The early-year activ- 
ity was exceptionally heavy, and probably 
could have been continued only through an 
inflationary boom, which would have been 
undesirable. Furthermore, the prolonged 
decline in commodity prices, which now 
appears to have been checked, was grad- 
ually reducing profit margins and thus 
interfering with full prosperity. Having 
accumulated equipment and other ma- 
terials in previous years, the railroads, 
which as a class constitute decisive buyers, 
were in the market only to a sparse extent. 
While some less sensitive observers are 
inquiring when the period of prosperity 
will end, the National City Bank has indi- 
cated its belief that perhaps business has 
touched bottom. Moreover, the prophetic 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company, has certified that the 
Coolidge prosperity business cycle, which 
started in 1924, is drawing to a close, and 
is now in the stage of recession. Colonel 
Ayres foresees the probability of further 
recession early in the winter; then the 
beginning of a new business cycle, with 
recovery in the spring, hesitation in the 
summer, and further striking forward 
movement in the autumn of 1928. 


Sliding Off 
The Business Peaks 


FOR THE YEAR as a whole, 1927 goes 
down as one of at least normal activity. 
Individual bank debits and electric power 
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production rose to unprecedented peaks. 
Record-breaking dealings in securities, 
new and old, and fall crop movements 
have kept bank transactions at a high 
level. The electrical gains represent a con- 
tinuance of the power and light revolution 
that has been under way in the United 
States for years. On the other hand, rail- 
road earnings and freight car loadings 
declined; an outstanding cause of the 
railroad recession was the soft coal strike. 

Different industries confronted diverse 
conditions. The oil industry suffered from 
the perils of plenty, with profits diminished 
by great overproduction. The output of 
iron and steel, motor cars, and railroad 
equipment declined. In spite of a recession 
in the erection of apartment houses, hotels, 
and office buildings, which had apparently 
been overdone during recent boom years, 
general construction continues at peak 
levels as a result of gains in public utility 
expansion and public works. There had 
been a downward trend in new building 
from September, 1926, to May, 1927, 
amounting to 27 per cent., according to 
the Standard Statistics index. Since May, 
the trend has been upward. 

On the other hand, industries such as 
cotton textiles, leather, and rubber, which 
were depressed in 1926, have shown a 
distinct forward trend. Moreover, the net 
effect of agricultural price movements has 
been upward, especially for cattle and 
cotton. By mid-September, however, there 
had been reactions from the previous up- 
ward surges of all agricultural prices except 
for cattle. Yet toward the end of the year, 
average farm prices are still 29 per cent. 
above the 1926 low and 7 per cent. above 
the 1926 peak. 

Industrial profits for 1927 in the aggre- 
gate are likely to prove at least one seventh 
smaller than in 1926, when they reached 
an unprecedented total. There has also 
been a further change in the distribution 
of profits, with the large and efficient com- 
panies getting a proportionately larger 
share than in the past. 

The irregular recession has been orderly 
and in some industries almost imper- 
ceptible. Business has been free of fears 
and of forced liquidation. The banks have 
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acted to cause no credit retrenchment. In 
fact, the policies of the Federal Reserve 
System have made for easier credit condi- 
tions. Stock and bond prices continued 
their climb to new high plateaus. Specu- 
lators at the stock exchanges took the 
position that the setback was temporary 
in character. 

In so far as the events of 1927 bear on 
the prospects for 1928, the recent modera- 
tion has been a business-building influence. 
The curtailment of production in some 
lines has had the effect of creating moder- 
ate shortages, which will later have to be 
made up. Thus there are in the back- 
ground forces that should later result in a 
forward movement in industry. 

In 1927, business as a whole, including 
retail distribution, approached, though it 
did not reach, the high levels of 1926. 
The reaction was relative, rather than an 
absolute depression. 


Politics and Prosperity 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S §renuncia- 
tion of an intention to run to succeed him- 
self has intensified the doubts that are 
common in Presidential years. Unless the 
political probabilities become clearer early 
in 1928, politics as a business factor is 
likely to lead to temporary trade hesita- 
tion and irregularity. In the past, busi- 
ness leaders have been tentative in plan- 
making during Presidential years; yet, 
contrary to the popular superstition, 
Presidential years have by no means been 
periods of business adversity. 

Ordinarily, economic factors are domi- 
nant in determining the course of the busi- 
ness cycle. The chief exceptions are when 
issues of essential importance to business 
are to be determined by the division of 
voters on election day. No such major 
economic issues are likely to present them- 
selves at the next election. Accordingly, 
business statesmen, in formulating their 
programs for 1928, are trying to minimize 
the political factor. A survey of the annals 
of American business since the founding 
of the nation reveals that, out of 34 
Presidential years, 14 were years of clear- 
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cut prosperity, 11 were years of depression, 
and g were years of irregularity and un- 
certainty. A closer perusal of the record 
shows, however, minor movements within 
the cycle, with business hesitation culmi- 
nating in the summer preceding the elec- 
tion. 

Business in 1928 will be affected by 
money rates and by Federal Reserve 
policy. Thus far, the Reserve system has 
been committed to an easy money pro- 
gram so long as it brings no commodity 
price inflation. For international purposes, 
the Reserve system has been advocating a 
lower rediscount rate in New York than in 
foreign centers. There appears no warrant 
to expect a fundamental change during the 
next twelvemonth in the abundance of 
the American credit supply, primacy in 
raw materials, and the technique of mass 
production. 

Two main props of the Coolidge prosper- 
ity have been the extraordinary activity 
in the automotive and the construction in- 
dustries. Leaders of the automotive in- 
dustry are in- 
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exports, an improved European financial 
position, and the potential accumulation of 
demand during recent weeks of diminished 
business activity are factors of strength in 
the business outlook. 

The essential economic riddle of the 
post-war period—the question of repara- 
tions—will again come to the fore next 
autumn, when the maximum payments 
under the Dawes Plan are scheduled to 
begin. To have the funds available, Ger- 
many will have to economize, particularly 
in imports, and this factor may be an im- 
portant price influence in markets for 
copper, cotton, and other commodities in 
which Germany is a large buyer. 


Liquor and Sincerity 


WE ARE passing now into another period 
of agitation over the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, which will probably continue until 
the opponents of prohibition realize that 
it is. not so easy to kill an amendment. 
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which their party controls, for liberaliza- 
tion of the restrictive laws. But it looks 
like hypocritical manufacture of political 
capital when they stand off and fire long- 
range platitudes about personal liberty at 
the impregnable barriers of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

The Eighteenth Amendment became a 
part of the Constitution in the only way 
that amendments can become a part of the 
Constitution and that is by final vote of 
three fourths of the state legislatures or 
by vote of state conventions. The constant 
insinuation that the amendment is not 
valid because the will of the people was 
never expressed in popular referenda is 
misleading and it is not a compliment to 
the intelligence of the American people. 
If the opponents of prohibition want to 
tear the amendment from the Constitution 
they can do one of two things: first, they 
can propose an amendment killing the 
Eighteenth Amendment, or second, they 
can propose an amendment wiping out 
Article V of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides as follows: 


The Congress, whenever two thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
Application of the Legislatures of two thirds 
of the several States, shall call a Convention 
for proposing Amendments, which, in either 
Case, shall be valid to all Intents and Pur- 
poses, as Part of this Constitution, when rati- 
fied by the Legislatures of three fourths of the 
several States, or by Conventions in three 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other Mode 
of Ratification may be proposed by the Con- 
gress.... 


Either amendment would have to go 
through the same process that the Eight- 
eenth Amendment went through—that 
is, the people would speak through their 
legally elected representatives in the state 
legislatures. 

Politicians sometimes remind us of the 
jungle monkeys that leap swiftly from 
branch to branch of the swaying trees, at 
all times avoiding falls by precarious holds. 
When the Anti-Saloon League machinery 
was working on the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment they were all dry; but after refer- 
enda in several states in 1926 showed 
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sentiment against Volsteadism, they be- 
came, if not all wet, certainly damp and 
moist. Now, if they are really sincere in 
their desire to give us some legal liquor, 
let them go after the Volstead Act. And, 
if they are successful in that somewhat 
easier fight they can start the long fight 
and wipe out the Amendment. Let the 
first step be toward sincerity. 


Breakfast—a la Carte 


CHICAGO, Nov. 8 (AP).—When William 
Lorimer, former United States Senator, and 
Mayor William Hale Thompson of Chicago, 
had breakfast at the White House with 
President Coolidge to-day, Mayor Thompson 
saw fulfillment of a political prediction made 
seventeen years ago. 

On Sept. 8, 1910, Theodore Roosevelt, then 
about to enter on his third term campaign, 
was invited here to address the Hamilton 
Club. Taking notice of charges that Mr. 
Lorimer had bought his seat in the Senate by 
bribing members of the Illinois Legislature, 
Mr. Roosevelt notified the Hamilton Club he 
would not attend if Lorimer, a member of the 
club, were present. 

The club withdrew its invitation to Mr. 
Lorimer and he resigned from the organiza- 
tion. At that time, Mayor Thompson was one 
of Lorimer’s protégés. A group of Lorimer’s 
friends gathered to discuss their chieftain’s 
troubles. Thompson was the only member who 
wore a smile. 

“Roosevelt,” he said, “‘is riding for a fall. 
He will never get to the White House again. 
I predict that ‘Billy’ Lorimer will dine with a 
good Republican President in the White 
House. And I hope I’m there to see him.” 


Germany’s Capacity 
To Pay 


IT WAS quite to be expected that the cry 
would go up from Germany that her pun- 
ishment was greater than she could bear. 
This was to be anticipated whether the 
annual payments fixed by the Dawes Plan 
or in any other manner were high or low. 
It is too much in accord with human na- 
ture to be escaped, and it is in the nature 
of politicians in a democracy to appeal to 
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a spontaneous sentiment. Therefore, the 
reparations issue is a safe political rally- 
ing cry. The German Nationalist leaders 
have taken an attitude of opposition from 
the beginning, assuming in advance that 
the Dawes Plan schedules were impossible 
of fulfillment. 

Their own arguments would not have 
carried them far if they had not found en- 
couragement in the discussions in the 
Allied countries. If British and American 
voices could be heard in favor of modifica- 
tion, then modification would become a 
practical issue. The Nationalists could 
add to the German reluctance to make the 
payments the assertion that the Allies 
did not really expect Germany to make 
them. Such outside aid to their argu- 
ments has been forthcoming in rather 
generous measure. In Britain the whole 
school of speculative economists who first 
declared that the interallied debts could 
not be paid and that the creditors would 
be ruined if the debts were paid, has now 
turned its theories against the Dawes 
Plan. In this country, since it has become 
generally understood that the Allied re- 
ceipts from Germany under the Plan will 
more than cover payments on the debts to 
us, the attention of the debt revisionists 
has been devoted to demonstrating that 
Germany cannot possibly meet her obliga- 
tions. There appears to be a conviction 
that if the Dawes Plan can be broken 
the debts will necessarily be cancelled. 

Amid all the welter of taxes and budgets, 
reichsmarks and loans, transfers and ex- 
change, a few fundamental facts are well 
kept in mind. First is the fact that Ger- 
many has so far met in full every require- 
ment under the Plan. The second fact is 
that each year German politicians in high 
office have expressed grave doubts as to 
whether Germany could meet her pay- 
ments for the following year. The present 
hue and cry resembles the storm of former 
years. It is not this year, but mext year in 
which trouble is expected. 

Another important fact is the size 
of the burden upon Germany. There has 
been sufficient time since the stabilization 
of the currency and the -restoration of 
fairly normal conditions in Germany to 
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form an estimate of the national income. 
The payment for the standard year, which 
begins in 1928, is less than 5 per cent. of 
this annual income. Germany paid move 
than this for her military establishment in 
the years before 1914. Her people then 
paid with more or less willingness and 
now they pay unwillingly, but the finan- 
cial burden is in the same proportion. That 
it is sufficient seriously to affect the Ger- 
man economic structure is inadmissible. 
The Dawes Committee adopted as one 
of its guiding principles that the German 
people should be as heavily taxed as those 
of the Allies. Germany herself had accepted 
this principle as early as May, 1919, when, 
in a note to Clemenceau, the German 
Government said: “The German taxpayer 
shall not be burdened less than the tax- 
payer in the most heavily burdened state 
represented on the Reparations Commis- 
sion.”” The schedule of payments fixed by 
the Dawes Committee requires approxi- 
mately such a tax burden upon the Ger- 
mans. They are quite as able to bear it as 
the taxpayers of France or Belgium or Eng- 
land, and as long as they can bear it, the 
Dawes payments are well within Germany’s 
capacity. In the event of some new world 
cataclysm or even of a widespread trade 
depression in Germany, the burden might 
become too heavy, but in the normal course 
of commercial development it will become 
lighter rather than heavier. At any rate no 
readjustment is required at present. 


Priority of Reparations 
Or Debts 


ANOTHER ASPECT of the reparations 
problem is the cause of some anxiety. 
When Germany turns over to the Agent- 
General the prescribed number of marks 
Germany has met her obligation, but the 
Allies have not received their money. The 
problem of transfer remains. While experts 
agree that Germany will be able to pay 
according to schedule, there is still differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether it will be 
possible to transfer the marks into foreign 
currencies. 
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It is insisted that the only means a 
country has of paying a foreign debt is in 
goods or services—that is, it must have a 
surplus of exports to be credited against 
its debt. Germany, on the contrary, has a 
small surplus of imports. She is increasing 
her foreign debt instead of cutting it down. 
All of the payments so far have been trans- 
ferred merely because foreign countries— 
especially America—have been making 
loans to Germans and thus furnishing the 
exchange for transfer against the Agent- 
General’s marks. The fear is expressed 
that when such loans cease further trans- 
fers will be impossible. Failure to transfer 
would be as fatal to reparations as Ger- 
many’s failure to pay. 

Here is a problem, but it seems hardly as 
large as discussion has made it. When a 
debtor has a going concern with an un- 
questioned future earning power but which, 
through temporary depression, is unable to 
pay off the principal of its indebtedness, he 
arranges to refund it. In fact, industrial 
corporations in this country do not pay 
off their funded debts. They carry them as 
part of fixed charges and refund them as 
they mature. 

Germany is doing that. She is transfer- 
ring her old debt by incurring new obliga- 
tions. To be sure, there is a difference, 
in that Germany’s principal obligation on 
rcparations account has never been def- 
initely fixed. The Dawes Plan limits her 
total annual payments on that account, 
however, so that the carrying charges 
are a constant factor. The measure of 
Germany’s credit is her ability to meet the 
service of loans over and above those 
carrying charges. 

A new element has recently been in- 
jected into the debate by raising the ques- 
tion as to whether reparations or loans 
should have priority in case it is impossible 
to make the transfer for both. French 
opinion and to a lesser extent British 
opinion were inclined to hold that repar- 
ations should have priority. In this coun- 
try the tendency was to put the service of 
loans first. Interest in both cases fathered 
judgment. But out of the debate has come 
a modicum of light. New loans are the out- 
standing instrumentality by which repar- 
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ations can now be transferred to the Allies. 
If the loans stop, the reparations—except 
in so far as payments are made in kind— 
stop also. It is therefore quite to the 
Allies’ interest not to stop the flow of new 
money to Germany and they are not apt 
to insist upon an interpretation of their 
rights that would forthwith put an end to 
Germany’s credit. 

The danger of too much _ borrowing 
also has received attention. Loans that 
will increase the productive power of 
Germany are favored, but loans for 
merely decorative purposes (such as parks, 
stadia, and planetaria) have been frowned 
upon. The necessity for a continuous flow 
of capital does not warrant a reckless 
pyramiding of unproductive debts. This 
matter has now been brought sufficiently 
under the supervision of the Agent-General 
and the President of the Reichsbank so 
that further danger on that score should 
be averted. 

The intricate problems of Germany’s 
payment of reparations and their transfer 
to her creditors have by no means reached 
a final solution, but the present plans are 
going well and there is every evidence of a 
willingness to exercise due caution to see 
that they continue to function. So long 
as that is true it serves no useful purpose 
to demand alterations to meet hypotheti- 
cal difficulties in a speculative future. 


The Golden Age 


In Foreign Trade 


UNTIL recently, America was, compared 
to other nations, af amateur in world 
trade. Exports were mainly raw materials, 
which were sold automatically without 
resort to merchandising skill. The next 
phase was the war period, when American 
factories merely filled orders for munitions 
and miscellaneous supplies for the warring 
nations. After the armistice a get-rich- 
quick type took a fling at foreign trade, but 
the economic crisis of 1921 drove most of 
them out of business. In the last five years, 
American manufacturers have made an 
increasingly scientific study of export op- 
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portunities, and the fruits are already be- 
ing garnered. America is now at the open- 
ing of a golden age in foreign trade. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, who is candid enough 
to be pessimistic when the facts seem to 
warrant, in a speech before the Economic 
Club in New York became lyrical about 
the unprecedentedly brilliant prospects in 
the export field, barring war. The former 
president of the National City Bank said: 


I believe . . . we are on the threshold of a 
development of foreign trade that will make 
any totals thus far attained seem Lilliputian 
in the next ten years. 

No people ever fully satisfy their material 
wants. So far as practical considerations go, a 
people will take all the desirable goods it 
can find means to pay for. So it becomes un- 
safe to make any limiting figures for the devel- 
oping totals of foreign trade. 

Since 1920, we have written an entirely new 
page in our foreign trade history and it is one 
of which we can be justly proud. Our great 
gains have by no means.been solely attributa- 
ble to the brute force of our wealth, our cheap 
raw materials, and our manufacturing genius. 
There is a fundamental reason why we have 
made such progress in foreign trade in those 
half-dozen years and why our attack is, as I 
believe it, one of unexampled brilliance. That 
reason is because we have attacked the 
problem of foreign commerce by the same 
methods by which we have so successfully 
solved the problems of domestic industry— 
a scientific attack. We have replaced the bla- 
tant salesmen with serious, trained, long- 
visioned men, and supported them by the 
most ample resources. They have gone at the 
matter as a scientist works in a laboratory 
and they have been backed by the most effi- 
cient government aid. That aid has not been a 
matter of diplomatic manceuvring but a 
scientific attack. 


In South America, for example, Amer- 
ican exporters are selling a hundred million 
dollars’ worth of goods a year more than 
are England, Germany, and France com- 
bined. Two thirds of the exports from the 
United States to South America are manu- 
factured goods. American exporters have 
captured the South American market 
during the abnormal years of European 
recovery. The time is approaching when 
nations of the Old World will be ready to 
make a stronger competitive effort. Eu- 


rope’s handicap lies in the fact that the 
character of industry has been revolution- 
ized in a way that destroys the competitive 
advantage of cheap labor. Machinery, 
under the technique of mass production, 
gives America its leadership in manufactur- 
ing. Europe will be unable to compete in 
mass production until it raises the stand- 
ard of living so that it too can support 
mass production with mass consumption 
in the home market. 


The Motor War 


WHEN the ordinary automobile manu- 
facturer brings out a new model, the event 
is as spectacular as the printing of a fresh 
edition of an evening newspaper. But 
when Henry Ford, the sage of Dearborn, 
Michigan, for the first time since 1908 
varies his basic pattern, the whole world 
takes notice. In discarding the famous 
Model T, of which 15,000,000 were sold in 
twenty years, Mr. Ford dramatically pays 
tribute to the rising standard of living 
and of public taste. He has at least seen 
evidence that the perennial appeals of 
economy and efficiency were no longer 
enough. Beauty and style too must be 
considered—in automobiles as in other 
manufactured articles. Accordingly, the - 
great wheels of the tremendous Ford 
assembly plants late in the spring came to 
a sudden halt, and the plants were re- 
tooled for the mass production of the new 
model. The flivver-maker at length yields 
to the national demand for style. 
Accordingly, the Ford, the symbol of 
a distinctly American era, loses its unique 
characteristics, and becomes one of a 
group of low-priced automobiles. In a 
business sense, the Ford Motor Company 
steps out of the non-competitive class into 
fierce competition. In spite of denials on 
both sides that anything like a trade war 
impends, outside observers foresee, par- 
ticularly in the early months of 1928, 
competition on a gigantic scale between 
Ford and the Chevrolet division of General 
Motors. For the first time in its history, 
Chevrolet seems certain to have the dis- 
tinction for the full year 1927 of having 
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made and sold more automobiles than any 
other manufacturer. The series of delays 
in bringing out the new Ford model placed 
business in the hands of other low-priced 
car manufacturers, although, it is esti- 
mated, half a million. buyers were waiting 
for the new and fashionable Ford. 

In the looming competition between 
Ford and General Motors there will be 
more than a clash of products. There will 
also be a competition of business methods 
and theories. General Motors represents 
the quintessence of modern big business, 
with its vast array of skilled executives, its 
powerful banking alliance, and its sponsor- 
ship by the wealthy du Pont family, which 
has sought the partnership of employees, 
executives, and 57,000 outside investors. 
On the other hand, Henry Ford plays a 
lone hand. He regards stockholders as 
parasites, and has shunned proffers of 
outside bankers to codperate. Instead of 
dividing authority with his major execu- 
tives, Mr. Ford has concentrated it in his 
own person. If Ford, the man and genius, 
repeats his phenomenal success he will 
more than ever be an ideal and lesson to 
industry. It now seems that he will 
repeat. 


Japan’s New 
Forward Policy 


PREVIOUS TO the Washington Confer- 
ence Japan had established an unenviable 
reputation for militaristic aggression on 
the Asian continent. That conference 
brought her to the parting of the ways. A 
continuance of her aggressiveness meant 


not only the hostility of the ‘other powers ° 


but also a renewal of the dreaded Chinese 
boycott. Japan chose the path of concilia- 
tion and peaceful progress. The choice 
brought her back into harmony with the 
European powers and America and raised 
her prestige among the Chinese. During 
the recent clash between Chinese national- 
ism and the rights of the powers in China, 
Japan was fairly consistently to be found 
on the side of accommodation and concili- 
ation, 
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In one area, however, Japan has been 
exceedingly firm. While she has been care- 
ful not to resort to aggressive action in 
Manchuria, she has been equally careful 
not to surrender one jot or tittle of the 
rights she has acquired in that province. 
Japan has two fixed convictions in regard 
to Manchuria. One is that its economic 
development under Japanese conirol is 
essential to the very life of the Japanese 
nation. The other is that if Japanese con- 
trol is relaxed a resurgent Russia will at 
once seize upon the province and use it 
as a base of operations against Japan. A 


‘very respectable argument can be made 


for each of these convictions, but, argu- 
ment or no argument, Japan holds to them 
like grim death. 

A substantial part of the Twenty-One 
Demands of 1915 was designed to assure 
Japan’s position in Manchuria once for all. 
Japan has waived or abandoned most of 
the other demands but she has held fast 
to those affecting Manchuria. Under the 
Shidehara régime, however, she did not 
force issues or insist upon complete com- 
pliance by the Chinese. This led to consid- 
erable criticism in the Japanese Diet and 
Baron Tanaka was the foremost critic. 

When the financial crisis of last spring 
resulted in the advent of Tanaka to the 
premiership, he was faced with his former 
pronouncements with regard to Japanese 
policy in Manchuria. It is probable that 
without these Baron Tanaka would, have 
been content to pursue Shidehara’s policy 
toward China, but his followers insisted 
upon action. An official conference was 
held and at its close a new “forward 
policy’? was announced. This referred 
especially to Manchuria. It demanded the 
repeal of taxes that were being levied in 
defiance of the treaties, the leasing of land 
to Japanese in accord with the Twenty- 
One Demands, and the cessation of con- 
struction work on Chinese railways that 
paralleled the Japanese South Manchurian 
Railway. 

This last item is of special interest. 
When Japan took over the South Man- 
churian Railway from Russia in 1905 
Chinese approval was obtained. At the 
same time the Chinese agreed not to build 
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or allow any parallel lines. Chinese official- 
dom, however, has learned that there is 
money to be made in railroad building. One 
can extort large sums from towns to route 
the new line through them. Then one can 
lay the line just outside the town across 
land previously purchased by the builder 
and make additional profits from the sale 
of the land. So Chinese officialdom went 
into railway building. There is now under 
construction a Chinese system that not 
only parallels the South Manchurian sys- 
tem but even cuts it off from the future 
development of Manchuria on both sides. 
Still more disconcerting to the Japanese, 
this Chinese system leads to the harbor 
of Hulutao, where the Chinese project a 
port development that will rival the Jap- 
anese establishment at Dairen. 

Thus far the new “forward policy” has 
been wholly unsuccessful in blocking these 
new lines. The Chinese rulers at Peking 
ignore the matter and any attempt to use 
coercion would at once be met with a re- 
newal of the cry of Japanese “imperial- 
ism,” with a boycott in the background. 
The effect of a prolonged boycott would be 
almost as disastrous to Japan as the loss 
of Manchuria. Japan is thus on the horns 
of a dilemma. She cannot afford to see the 
South Manchurian ruined and, in the face 
of a vociferous Chinese nationalism, she 
cannot take effective steps to protect it. 

In the midst of this Far Eastern conflict 
comes the rumor that Japan hopes to ob- 
tain a loan of some $40,000,000 from Amer- 
ica for the South Manchurian Railway. It 
is not yet clear whether this is the result of 
Mr. Lamont’s recent visit to Japan, but 
this meaning has been read into it in the 
three countries concerned. If such a loan 


is contemplated, the question of security © 


from the financial point of view may well 
be left to Mr. Lamont and the bankers 
associated with him, but under the cir- 
cumstances it would have political aspects 
that must be considered by the State De- 
partment. Japan’s desire for the loan may 
be assumed, but influential Chinese groups 
are already filing protests, characterizing 
the proposed transaction as an aid to 
Japan’s imperialistic schemes to dominate 
the continent. There is no reason why we 
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should not lend to Japan as we have in the 
past. Yet there is very good reason why we 
should not become involved in a struggle 
between Japan and China for the control 
of Manchuria. 


A Vindication 
For Installment Paying 


THE PUBLIC ATTITUDE toward in- 
stallment selling is gradually changing. 
Fewer experts are viewing it with alarm. 
In the last five years, installment selling 
to an increasing extent has been accepted 
as one of the basic American business 
practices. Now, at length, it has won 
theoretical approval from academicians 
of high standing. Stung by the criticism 
that economic theory lags too long behind 
practice, Professor E. R. A. Seligman, of 
Columbia University, has conducted a 
year’s intensive investigation of the partial 
payment system at work, and has given 
the sanction of economic theory to the new 
prop for expanding sales. 

Dr. Seligman concludes that the es- 
sential idea behind installment selling is 
sound. It is a device for making currently 
available the assets of industrious individ- 
uals, who are known to have a regular and 
dependable earning power, though little 
or no capital accumulation. Installment 
selling not only makes it possible to antici- 
pate wants, but actually swells demand. 

The factor of cost indicates that, though 
installment selling may be sound for an 
economic society as a whole, it is undesira- 
ble for any individual who is in position 
to pay cash. On the other hand, the install- 
ment plan, providing a definite contract 
calling for payments over a specified period, 
is a more precise and self-liquidating plan 
than old-fashioned, vague credit extensions 
through open-book accounts of merchants. 

The value of installment selling is that it 
stimulates consumption, and at present 
one of the chief hazards of American 
prosperity is the danger of underconsump- 
tion. The partial payment plan, therefore, 
helps to keep factory wheels whirring and 
labor employed. 
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The Ballots Behind the Ku Klux Klan 


An Article on the Political Aims and Purposes of the Order 


HIRAM WESLEY EVANS 


EMPEROR AND IMPERIAL WIZARD OF THE KU KLUX KLAN 


The Klan will oppose the Presidential aspirations of Governor Smith to the death— 
and why and how they will do it is told in this article by Dr. Evans, the Emperor 
and Imperial Wizard of the Order. The significance of the opposition of the Klan 


will be discussed in future issues of the WorLv’s Work. 


EXPOSURES of the “true inwardness”’ 
of the Ku Klux Klan are so much the 
fashion nowadays that it seems about 
time for some one to make revelations who 
knows something about it. This, then, is 


the inside story of the 
Klan in its relation to pol- 
itics, past, present, and for 
the immediate future. 

Our enemies, and some 
of our friends, charge or 
credit us with the debacle 
of the last Democratic 
National Convention, and 
with the defeat of Mr. 
Davis that followed. There 
is some truth in the charge; 
to be sure, the Klan was 
not present as an organ- 
ization or with an organ- 
ized force of delegates on 
the floor of the convention, 
but it was present as an 
intangible force. Delegates 
were afraid of what we 
might do! Nor did we con- 
duct any campaign against 
Mr. Davis, but his official 
repudiation of the neutral 
attitude taken by the 
Democratic platform in 
regard to our organiza- 
tion, and his subsequent 
attacks on us, alienated 
hundreds of thousands of 
voters — and those not 
alone inside the ranks of 
the Klan. 
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DR. HIRAM WESLEY EVANS 


Imperial Wizard of the Ku Klux 
lan. 


By implication, then, we are expected to 
be again the marplot who will destroy the 
sweet harmony of the Smith ratification 
meeting for which so many hope when the 
Democracy meets in national convention 


next summer. Further, we 
are expected to be the 
traitor to Democracy who 
will insure his defeat. 

There is some truth in 
the reports of our weak- 
ness; we have lost strength 
at certain points. But 
there is also much wisdom 
in the persistent attacks 
of our enemies, for our 
friends willi—unless some 
unforeseeable event inter- 
venes—be more numerous 
in the 1928 convention 
than they were in that of 
1924. Our situation is pe- 
culiar, and one likely to 
mislead an uninformed ob- 
server, for we are not so 
strong as we were in some 
of the places where such 
an observer would look for 
strength. On the other 
hand, we are much 
stronger in places where 
we were weak in 1924, and 
where recent inquirers 
have not troubled to in- 
vestigate. 

Also, much of our 
strength in the 1928 con- 
vention will be of an en- 
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tirely different type. Where in 1924 it lay 
largely in the fears inspired by the mass of 
voters whom we might be expected to “con- 
trol,”’ to-day such fears are a minor part 
of our influence. Many politicians have 
learned that we do not even try to “deliver” 
voters. But they have learned also that 
there is a great mass of man power, far 
exceeding our membership, which follows 
our leadership; that our influence has been 
extended to parts of the country un- 
touched in 1924; and that the soundness 
of our principles gives us a great power to 
crystallize public opinion. 

The attempts now being made by the 
press to saddle upon the Klan the blame 
for the corruption that has been exposed 
in Indiana politics are typical of the 
campaign from which we suffer. The 
Indiana case, however, is so clear that it 
does seem worth while to attempt to get 
the real facts before the public, and along 
with them to state what are the actual 
political principles, policies, activities, 


and influence of the Klan. If one is to draw 
an opinion of the Indiana situation from 
the press reports, one gets a damning pic- 


ture of Klan intrigue. 

How many of the charges against 
Stephenson are true I cannot say. But 
what is true is that at the time all these 
alleged activities occurred, and for some 
months before then, he had been removed 
from office and banished from the Klan. 
His only power had been the Klan, and 
that is strong only when working abso- 
lutely along the lines of Klan principles. 
His personal following vanished when he 
was shown to have violated these princi- 
ples. Yet the evidence in the recent in- 
quiries in Indiana seems to show that he 
succeeded in hoaxing considerable numbers 
of politicians into the belief that he had 
real power to use or sell. 

With these performances of Stephen- 
son’s the Klan, under its new leadership, 
had nothing to do. But we did have to 
deal with a political situation that he had 
helped to create. The Klan is a demo- 
cratic organization, controlled by its mem- 
bers, but not controlling them. Hence in 
Indiana, as elsewhere, the leaders must 


conform to the general sentiment of the — 


Klan, until they have time and opportu- 
nity to change it. Stephenson made the 
Klan a political issue. He did this without 
authorization. We did not desire it; it was 
one of the chief complaints we had against 
him; but we were forced to meet the issue. 
In the governorship race all but one of 
the candidates were openly hostile to the 
Klan; hence practically all the Klansmen 
supported that one. 

That campaign, though successful, leit 
a vicious legacy, for many politicians who 
were not at all crusaders but entirely 
opportunists had joined the Klan in the 
hope of personal gain. To-day the Klan in 
Indiana is recovering from this invasion 
of selfish, if not dirty, politicians, and is 
fast becoming a militant, wholly patriotic, 
and effective body; cohesive, well organ- 
ized, and freed of this vicious element. 

Before taking up the Klan’s purposes in 
their relation to politics, let me confess 
our sins. In our early days there were 
officials who did attempt just the things 
charged against Stephenson, but they 
were never endorsed by Klan principles 
or by the vast majority of Klansmen. 
The Order took stringent measures to stop 
these abuses as soon as they were evident; 
so far as I know, the last vestige of them 
was wiped out two years ago. 

What, then, is the purpose of the Klan 
in its relation to politics? It may be 
simply stated. We find that our politicians 
recognize the existence of several blocks 
of votes in this country; of masses that act 
politically on all subjects as units for the 
furtherance of their individual interests. 
We find, further, that the politicians take 
great pains to cater to and conciliate these 
vote-blocks, which have a political power, 
through cohesion, out of all proportion 
to their numbers. 

We object to the whole system; we be- 
lieve it is inconsistent with American 
principles and dangerous to our national 
unity. But there it is! Because of it, 
our politics is controlled more and more 
by those un-American groups and their 
racial and religious purposes, and less and 
less by oem, American interests and 
purposes, If our government is to continue 
on American principles, these political 
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PROPAGANDA OF THE KU KLUX KLAN 
A float in a night “funeral procession” in Washington, D. C. 


groups must be crushed, and all those 
believing in the American principles must 
unite to drive them from our politics. 
The Klan is leading in this fight; our pur- 
pose is nothing more nor less. We know 
that in time we shall have rendered these 
religious and racial groups so futile, and 
association with them so dangerous, that 
they will vanish. When that happens the 
chief present political purposes of the 
Klan will have been fulfilled. 

Of course the question at once arises 
as to what are American principles and 
what right have we to set ourselves up as 
interpreters. Our first answer is that 
everybody else is doing it—Jews and 
Germans, Catholics and Bolsheviks, Japa- 
nese and Irish Free Staters, all tell us 
what Americanism is, and often bring 
men from abroad to help them do it! We 
claim as good a right as they. 

We cannot pretend that our American- 
ism is perfect, or even that Americanism 
is the only high peak of civilization. We 
know that we can learn much from 
Europe( But our forefathers came here to 
escape European civilization,) considering 
that its fine finish nid, imperfectly, very 


serious faults. They set out to build a 
new civilization that would avoid some of 
the faults, even at the price of lack of 
finish. The result is incomplete, but the 
plan suits us. We purpose, in our own 
feeble way, to continue along the lines 
they laid down. We are anxious enough 
to get good advice, but we refuse to 
accept dictation from men who are the 
products of the exact kind of mental, 
moral, and political conditions from 
which our forefathers fled. 

Any statement that may be made of the 
principles of traditional Americanism, as 
against the imported ideas, will be im- 
mediately attacked, yet the position of the 
Klan will be more clearly understood if I 
state some of the principles that to our 
minds constitute Americanism: 

First is individual liberty. This must 
include—Europeans to the contrary not- 
withstanding—individual responsibility. It 
automatically puts us in opposition to 
paternalism, socialism, and all schemes 
for removing such responsibility; it also 
sets us against. block-voting and the boss 
system. 

Second is nationalism. The Europeans 
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talk about our mission to the world; we 
believe we must be a true nation before we 
can hope to accomplish it, even if inter- 
nationalism must wait. A sound national- 
ism is the only possible basis for a true 
internationalism, as Theodore Roosevelt 
taught us. This puts us in opposition to the 
League of Nations and all its disguises. 

Third, and linked with this, is the 
avoidance of European complications. 

Fourth is freedom of conscience. This is, 
in effect, Protestantism, as it implies so 
many principles opposed by the Roman 
Church. It implies freedom from spiritual 
as well as civil autocracy; complete separa- 
tion of church and state; the equality of 
all churches in their own estimation and 
the absolute non-interference of any 
clergy, as a body, in politics, even to 
“protect the interests of their church.” 

Fijth is the principle of self-control as 
the basis of conduct, in contrast to the cur- 
rent advocacy of self-expression, which 
becomes self-indulgence in practice. This 
has a growing application in politics. 

Sixth is a deep distrust of the false 
“liberalism” that demands toleration for 
all these European ideas but reproves 
toleration of American ideas, that so often 
joins loose patriotism with loose morals, 
and that scoffs at all conviction as bigotry. 
We believe good Americanism involves 
both morality and convictions. 

These are our chief principles; our pur- 
pose is to make them dominant in Ameri- 
can life. We attempt to further them by 
many methods, but, strictly speaking, or- 
ganized participation in politics is not 
one of them. We do not maintain any 
shadow of a political organization such as 
is able to get out the vote; we do not at- 
tempt to elect our members to office; we 
never ask our members to vote in any 
particular way or for any particular men, 
and much less do we attempt to “deliver” 
a vote. If the Klan vote is cast solidly, as 
often happens, it is because we have 
proved certain things to our members. We 
do not even attempt to influence legisla- 
tion, except on points that indisputably 
fall under the principles outlined. 

In other words, we are not “in politics.” 
Our only political activity is to inform and 
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educate our members about measures o; 
the character of candidates, and to shovy 
them in what way the fundamental princi- 
ples of Americanism bear on any particular 
situation. On occasions when something 
that might be called a “Klan vote” ap- 
pears, it is always much larger than our 
actual membership, and often many times 
as large. Thus our influence in politics is 
one of ideas and principles, and never of 
organization except in the most indirect 
way. 

This influence is far more often used in 
regard to men than to measures. There are 
certain political questions on which about 
nine tenths of all men and women who 
have inherited the American tradition are 
united—immigration, enforcement of the 
Volstead Act, non-entanglement abroad, 
farm relief, public education, and so forth. 
On these the Klan takes a definite stand. 
But not on measures about which Ameri- 
cans disagree; we are perfectly content ‘* 
we can feel certain that these questions 
will be settled along the lines of American 
principles. 

But because we wish to be certain of 
this attitude in the men who handle public 
questions, we do have a great deal to say, 
and exert all the influence we can, when it 
comes to the choice of public servants. 
We want them to be American in every 
way; we want them to have the same pur- 
poses and aims, patriotism and principles, 
that we have. The means to be taken to 
carry out these purposes are always de- 
batable, and as an organization we do not 
attempt to solve such problems. But to us 
the purposes are beyond dispute, and we 
do all we can, everywhere, to make sure 
that only men who hold firmly to these 
purposes are entrusted with public re- 
sponsibility. 

The influence in politics that the Ku 
Klux Klan exerts by these methods is as 
intangible as was that of the Anti-Saloon 
League in its prime; it is as unimpressive 
to the casual observer as that power was 
before the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment suddenly revealed it. Yet our 
influence is even greater than that of the 
Anti-Saloon League ever was, for it is more 
flexible, more widespread, and it affects 
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public affairs at a far greater variety of 
points. Moreover, it is based on more 
fundamental principles, for though the 
Anti-Saloon League campaign was founded 
upon the soundest of moral purposes, ours 
reaches back to the very soul of the most 
vital ideals and instincts that underlie the 
whole history of the nation. 

Something of this influence may be 
shown by listing a few of the outstanding 
achievements for which the Klan may 
claim the chief, or the whole, credit. They 
run all the way from the decrease of lynch- 
ing, since our organization was formed, to 
the more or less mythical control of the 
last Democratic National Convention and 
the campaign that followed. They include 
such local victories as the unseating of 
Governor Walton for his corruption and 
lawlessness in Oklahoma, and the banish- 
ment of the Fergusons from Texas politics. 
More important was the removal from 
national politics of Oscar W. Underwood, 
because of his alliance with the corrupt 
political machines of the alien cities. 

In Congress we may claim much of the 
credit for the passage of the immigration 
restriction act, and the adoption of the 
reservations to the World Court treaty 
that prevented the involvement of 
America in European politics. In public 


opinion we have recently completed a re- 
organization and revivification of the dry 
forces of the nation, following the decay 
that fell upon the Anti-Saloon League 
with the achievement of its primary pur- 
pose and the illness of the late Wayne B. 
Wheeler. Throughout the territory where 
our influence is active, we can point to a 
steady rise in the character of public 
officials, an increased respect for law and 
order, and a return of governmental power 
into the hands of men and women of 
American character and instincts. 
Because of the policies that govern our 
use of political education and influence, | 
these results have been achieved by 
methods that varied according to the cir- 
cumstances in different parts of the coun- 
try. In the Democratic states of the Solid 
South, for example, such pressure as we 
could exert has been applied largely to the 
Democratic party; in the solidly Republi- 
can states we have concentrated upon the 
Republicans, while in the doubtful states 
we have been carefully bi-partisan, work- 
ing through both parties in the primaries 
and conventions, and showing no favor to 
either unless forced to this course by the 
character of the nominees. Our object has 
always been to do what we could to get 
the right kind of man in office. No lesser 
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victory has been considered worth any- 
thing. 

Our first power was in the South; let me 
discuss first our present position there. 
This cannot be understood without re- 
viewing briefly the history of the last few 
years. While the Klan, as an organization, 
was not present in the Madison Square 
Garden convention, the South was very 
largely represented by delegates who 
thought as the Klan did. It is beyond 
doubt that the Klan—through its in- 
fluence, but not through its organization 
or by means of issuing orders—prevented 
the introduction of the intolerant “Smith 
plank” into the Democratic platform, 
prevented his nomination, and finally was 
responsible for the nomination of Mr. 
Davis. His repudiation of the party’s atti- 
tude, after this aid given him by the Klan, 
destroyed his last chance of election. As a 
result, many politicians laid the blame on 
the Klan, instead of on Mr. Davis’s breach 
of faith, where it properly belonged. 

Following his defeat, there was among 
many Democratic leaders, especially in the 
South, where loyalty to the Democratic 
party is almost a religious conviction, 
a revulsion against the Klan. Though a 
broader vision and a clearer understanding 
of Klan purposes have largely removed this 
feeling, the Southern politicians, like most 
others, have almost entirely abandoned 
any hope of using the Klan as a political 
organization. They wish no dealings with 
the Klan on this basis; neither does the 
Klan wish any. But most of the Southern 
politicians are heartily in accord with the 
Klan plans and policies; the political mind 
of the South is almost solid in support of 
Klan ideals, and these ideals will be ex- 
pressed in the South’s political action so 
long as the Klan leaders leave it to the 
politicians to control the destiny of the 
party. The Klan, therefore, is making not 
the least attempt to do anything more 
than to create a public opinion that, 
through the usual political channels, will 
find expression in the coming Democratic 
National Convention, as it has found ex- 
pression in many state conventions. 

I may add that the majority of Southern 
politicians have seen so many proofs that 
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our policies will be supported by public 
opinion, that they are showing a consider- 
able anxiety to seek our counsel and to 
follow our leadership. This, also, will have 
a distinct bearing on the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention! 

In the solidly Republican states of the 
North the situation is about the same, 
except for the difference in the party con- 
trol and in the existence here and there 
of alien colonies not in sympathy with 
Klan ideals, and exercising an adverse in- 
fluence in politics. Another exception is 
that, since we have become powerful in 
those states more recently, the politicians 
do not yet understand us so well, and are 
more inclined both to be jealous and to 
hope to use us for their own purposes; 
these conditions, however, are rapidly 
disappearing. But there are few even of the 
solidly Republican states where our mem- 
bership and influence are not so strong 
that, in case a direct issue were raised, or a 
vicious disregard of American principles 
were committed by the dominant party, 
a vigorous campaign on our part would not 
seriously threaten its control. Thus we 
wield a double influence, being at the same 
time inside the party, and a possible bal- 
ance of power that might cause its defeat. 

It is in the doubtful states that this 
double influence becomes strongest. In 
them we are able to work inside both 
parties, and still always hold a balance of 
power that both recognize as almost 
certainly decisive if we are for any reason 
forced into only one party. In these 
states, however, our actual influence, while 
strongest, is least visible, and the many 
victories we have won in them pass almost 
entirely unnoticed. In such fights the win- 
ning faction, while it expresses Klan ideals 
and its victory is due to them, is not 
visibly swept into power by a “ Klan vote,” 
for the issue is never raised in an open 
Klan vs. anti-Klan struggle. This condi- 
tion in many ways suits us better than 
any other, for it yields the maximum of 
results with the minimum of agitation 
and bitterness. It has already been 
extremely fruitful; it promises to be 
even more so, and especially in raising the 
character of local and state governments. 
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This condition obtains to-day in a 
majority of the states—in all those out- 
side the Solid South and the Republican 
North. In all other states our balance of 
power is more or less effective, and con- 
stantly growing more influential. Many 
people seem to think of the Klan as an 
organization confined to the South and the 
Middle West. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth: our organization is 
flourishing and influential on the Pacific 
Coast, particularly at the two ends— 
Washington and Southern California. And 
there is not a single Eastern state where 
we have not a strong and effective mem- 
bership; Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
are perhaps the strongest, with New Jersey 
close behind, but it will be remembered 
that we once carried Maine in an open 
fight with the Klan as the issue, We are in 
good condition in every New England 
state and even in Governor $mith’s 
stronghold, New York. : 

In discussing the strength of the Klan 
our enemies make a great to-do over our 
alleged loss of membership since 1924. 
It is quite true that we have lost members, 
though not nearly so many as is claimed. 
But it is not true that this involves a loss 
of strength; often the contrary is the case. 
I have already told how some of our 
members in Indiana were driven out be- 
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cause they were trying to exploit the 
Order for their own advantage; there 
were similar conditions in many states, 
for considerable numbers will join any 
movement like the Klan for this purpose. 
We are not weakened by losing them. Nor 
are we by the loss of the fanatics and ir- 
responsibles—the “lunatic fringe’””—which 
is also very much in evidence in the early 
days of a new movement. These losses, 
and the resultant gain, are routine in any 
organization that wins sudden power. 

But there is another kind of loss of 
membership peculiar to the Klan, and due 
to the very nature of our crusade. This is 
loss among these members who’ become 
impatient unless they are constantly 
active, or constantly excited. Many of 
these are our most valuable workers, but 
they work best, or only, in the heat of 
political contests. During the lulls be- 
tween campaigns they find no sufficient 
interest in the ritual of the Klaverns, but 
when there is a fight they flock back to the 
colors. 

The Klan has enlisted hundreds of 
thousands of these “fight or quit’’ soldiers, 
but many of them are not in the ranks to- 
day. The past summer has seen an 
amazing return to the ranks of these 
temporary deserters, and we are justified 
in expecting that before the battle is 











A SHOW OF STRENGTH IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


This parade of white-robed, unmasked Klansmen in Washington in August, 1925, was a gesture that 
gained national attention. 
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joined next year our army will be numeri- 
cally the strongest in its history. 

That battle, of course, is the coming 
one between alienism and Americanism 
in the Democracy.) I have said that the 
Klan takes no sides as between the two 
great parties, but in national affairs, as in 
local, we do seek to preserve and enlarge 
American principles and to insure the 
American character of the candidates. 
This year our interest centers in the 
Democratic campaign, since it is that 
party that is in danger of falling under the 
control of four sets of ideas and ideals that 
we of the Klan especially and automati- 
cally oppose. These are alienism, Roman 
Catholicism, “wet” nullification, and the 
boss system. 

So far as the personnel of the political 
battlefield is concerned, the four are 
practically identical. It has come about 
that the majority of our unassimilated 
aliens are Roman Catholics, and that a 
majority of the Roman communicants are 
newcomers of the least assimilable type, 
often not able to speak English. All are 
“wet”; almost all are in the “foreign” 
colonies of the alienized cities, and com- 
pletely controlled by the vicious bosses 
who are the greatest disgrace of American 
politics. Governor Smith is the hope and 
the candidate of them all. So also, our 
reasons for fighting the proposal to sur- 
render political power to these forces, as 
typified by Governor Smith, are practically 
identical at bottom, though with surface 
differences. 

Our objections to giving political power 
to any Roman Catholic are equally simple 
and convincing, though the issue has been 
so obscured by cries of religious intoler- 
ance that they are not so well understood. 
In its simplest form, pur objection sim- 
mers down to this{ that the Roman 
Catholic Church is in principle, organiza- 
tion, and practice incorrigibly alien, and 
that it imposes its alienism on its com- 
municants. This has nothing to do with 
religion; it is a statement of the fact that 
the Roman hierarchy will not allow its 
subjects to be politically free. ) 

The facts are beyond question; the 
Roman Catholic is subject to his priest, 
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who in turn is subject to his hierarchy, to a 
degree that is unthinkable to any one with 
American instincts. In fact, the American 
Catholics are in perennial, though futile, 
revolt against the system. But we have 
the word of Cardinal Gibbons that this 
subjection includes not only “in regard to 
truth in matters of faith and morals, but 
in tendencies and movements and in the 
adjustments to modern circumstances and 
environment.” 

We have further the encyclical of Leo 
XIII ordering American Catholics to take 
part in politics for the furtherance of the 
policies of the Church. Governor Smith’s 
recent evasive denials failed to carry any 
conviction against this proof of the 
alienism of Catholics, because the chain 
of high Roman authority is complete— 
and damning. 

Because of this subjection to the 
hierarchy, all Catholics must be judged by 
the attitude of the Roman Church unless 
they specifically repudiate it. That atti- 
tude is wholly anti-American, opposed to 
every principle of Americanism. In the 
past almost every advance in human 
freedom has been won against the utmost 
efforts of that church; it proclaims to-day 
that it is opposed to liberalism in all its 
forms, and specifically lists freedom of 
speech and of the press, freedom of thought 
and of conscience, as anathema. It has 
directed its members to attempt to restore 
the old condition of the subjection of the 
state to the church. It has not in any way, 
in any degree, come into harmony with 
American principles. 

We cannot accept the statements of 
individual Catholics that they are not 
bound by their church; their church says 
they are bound—and they remain in it. 
The Roman Church itself could, in a few 
words, release its members to political 
freedom; until it does, we cannot but be- 
lieve that any power given to Romanists is 
likely to be used in accordance with the 
principles of their church, and hence in 
opposition to American principles. We see 
in Romanism, therefore, a special form of 
alienism, and one especially dangerous 
because so well organized and so intelli- 
gently directed. 




















The movement for a nullification of the 
Constitution in behalf of non-enforcement 
of prohibition seems to us a special form 
of alienism.)We cannot conceive that any 
man’s thirst could be so extreme as to 
drive him to this destructive remedy, or 
any man’s opposition to prohibition in 
principle. Even President Butler, “wet”’ 
as he is, has opposed this. Yet we find it 
foremost among the purposes of the 
Eastern Democracy. 

We cannot but suspect that there is a 
deeper purpose;(we know that the Con- 
stitution is our greatest safeguard against 
the invasion of the alien, Europeanized 
ideas that are being urged upon us) We 
know that a vast number of the aliens 
have not—even in the second and third 
generation—adapted themselves to Ameri- 
can ideals. We suspect that those leaders 
who are trying to remake the nation along 
European lines have seized upon the 
thirst of the masses to push forward this 
scheme to destroy the foundations upon 
which Americanism rests. 

At least as powerful as any of these 
things in forcing us into opposition to the 
Eastern Democracy is the character of the 
men who are advocating them. The boss 
system has been the “shame of the cities” 
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for a generation, and we have come to 
know that the boss system is based upon 
the alien masses. From it has grown and 
spread all manner of filth and corruption; 
it is the greatest disgrace and the greatest 
menace in American politics to-day. We 
find all its leaders, all the forces that have 
made it a business to sell protection to 
crime and criminals, and to manipulate pol- 
itics for graft at any cost, are behind Smith 
—and we find them “wet,”’ nullifiers, alien 
in mind, and mostly Romanist in religion! 
In short, we find a chasm opened in the 
Democratic party to which there is no 
bottom. We find an absolute division be- 
tween the native, American-minded, Prot- 
estant, “dry,” and conscientious Democ- 
racy of the South and West, and the alien, 
Catholic, boss-ruled, “‘wet,’’ nullification- 
ist, Eastern Democracy, with priests 
instead of consciences. We find that a 
condition has arisen in which the Eastern 
Democracy must become Americanized, 
or it will wreck the party. The present 
unnatural alliance between Americans and 
aliens in the name of Democracy cannot 
long endure, and it will prove sterile so 
long as it does endure. The Democracy has 
become a house divided against itself. 
This condition has long been bad, and 
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Mounted riders in a demonstration in a small city. 
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has been growing worse. For many years 
the American Democrats, partly because 
they did not fully understand the situa- 
tion, and partly because they hoped 
thereby to win national victories, have 
been making concessions of their interests, 
and sometimes even of their principles, to 
the Eastern bosses. They have won no 
victories thereby; now the Eastern Democ- 
racy—the Smith men—are demanding 
in effect that the American Democrats 
shall surrender the last of their American- 
ism, shall abandon the whole of their 
native tradition and principles. The ir- 
reconcilable nature of the division can 
be shown by this simple supposition: that 
if the Democratic convention should by 
any chance adopt a platform that ex- 
pressed the principles, wishes, and in- 
terests of the American Democrats, Al 
Smith could not possibly stand or run on 
that platform—the absurdity would be too 
great! 

On such an issue the Ku Klux Klan 
cannot remain idle or silent. It would be 
silly to pretend that we wish to; the first 
purpose of the organization is to defeat 
just such attacks on American principles, 
so that the country may continue its prog- 
ress and development along the lines 
originally laid down and consecrated by 
the blood of our forefathers. Such an issue 
makes the success of parties, the ideal of 
non-partisanship, or even the welfare of 
the Klan itself, shrink into insignificance. 

Our work in the coming campaign will 
be like that of an evangelist: to spread the 
truth. We shall try to make the issue so 
clear that no one may mistake it. We shall 
show how Smith is inextricably allied with 
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bossism, with nullification, with alienism, 
with priest-rule. We shall show what all 
these mean, what danger they carry. 
Our message will go forth from press, from 
pulpit and platform; moreover, we have a 
force for education and the creation of 
public opinion such as no other body in 
American politics has ever possessed—the 
organized, trained, militant millions of 
American citizens, ready to carry our mes- 
sage and to do personal, intensive mis- 
sionary work, till the truth reaches every 
man and woman outside the foreign 
colonies in the alienized cities. These, I 
confess, we cannot penetrate; nevertheless, 
the year 1928 will see the greatest cam- 
paign for Americanization in our history. 

I do not doubt our success. Of course we 
cannot completely Americanize the in- 
digestible alien masses, but we can 
weaken them, and they are one of Smith’s 
greatest assets.\ Probably we cannot at all 
touch the alien Catholic vote, but the 
American Catholics will be with us. )And 
we can make the issue clear—which’ after 
all, is the only thing needed for victory, 
since this is still a predominantly Ameri- 
can country! 

It may be argued, to be sure, that it will 
be politicians and not public opinion that 
will control the Democratic National 
Convention. Still, even politicians are 
amenable to public opinion. And, unless 
the experience of the last few years is re- 
versed, it will be found that few politicians, 
outside the alien centers, will dare dis- 
regard their lessons in the soundness of our 
principles and judgment, the public en- 
dorsement of our policies, and the prestige 
of our victories. 


In our next issue Stanley Frost, an authority on the Ku Klux Klan, will discuss the 
part the Klan will play in the coming campaign. He will estimate the present strength 


and political power of the organization. 











What the King Did to Chicago 
A Subject of George V Interviews Mayor Thompson 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


AUTHOR OF “ARE THEY THE SAME AT HOME?” 


THE ANTEROOMS of the great are 
silently eloquent of the men to whom they 
lead. One used to approach the late Lord 
Curzon through chilled and lofty corridors 
in the manner of Louis 
XVI, and await his 
arrival upon couches 
in the Empire style. 
The road to Lloyd 
George, on the other 
hand, leads through 
a homely door in 
Chelsea, painted a 
cheerful green, redo- 
lent of optimism. 
White walls, starkly 
simple, conducted one 
to Bernard Shaw’s 
apartment in the 
Adelphi, and an iron 
gate, securely locked, 
barred the populace 
from ascending the 
staircase that led to 
the sage’s study. 

And so it would 
need no Sherlock 
Holmes to form an 
adequate picture of 
Mayor Thompson’s 
mind merely by ob- 
serving the prepara- 
tory paraphernalia of 
his office. I had received a hurried call to 
that office, which is situated in a vast 
Chicago hotel, and had thither precipi- 
tated myself with such haste that I feared 
I should have little time to collect my 
thoughts before being ushered into the 
Presence. However, as it happened, I 
had a good half-hour to wait, in an atmos- 
phere of clicking typewriters and buzzing 
telephones, before he was ready for me. 





MAYOR THOMPSON 
As seen by Fowler, the air brush caricaturist. 


And that half-hour, in view of the strange 
objects with which the office was filled, 
was by no means wasted. 

First, the pictures. What immediately 
caught my attention 
was four panels, en- 
closed in a single 
frame, each represent- 
ing Mayor Thompson 
at some stage of his 
career. The first pic- 
ture showed a husky 
youthstanding against 
a blue sky, contem- 
plating a somewhat 
misshapen football. 
(Moral: this is a real 
he-man.) The second 
picture showed that 
youth grown to ma- 
turity, a large pink 
face beaming from 
above a highly 
starched collar. 
(Moral: this is a kind- 
ly, red-blooded man.) 
The third picture was 
quite a tour de force 
of imaginative art, 
for it portrayed the 
Mayor, magnified to 
some seventy times 
his natural size, 
perched on top of the City Hall, from 
which position he surveyed the world 
triumphantly. (Moral: this is a Colos- 
sus.) The fourth picture showed, one 
trusts, the most vivid imagination of all, 
for it appeared to be a view of the White 
House, slightly improved from an archi- 
tectural point of view. (The moral of this 
is too obvious to be indicated.) 

As soon as I had observed these pictures 




















THE THOMPSON HORN 


“Throw away your hammer and get a 
horn” is his advice to Chicago. 


I was happy to note that his Honor, with 
that impartiality so becoming in the great, 
had permitted a picture of another Ameri- 
can to be hung beside his own. This was 
none other than Lindbergh himself, and 
it was gratifying to read the verse that was 
printed underneath, for it showed that the 
Mayor understood that so supreme an 
exploit could be celebrated only in lyric 
words. The words (am I wrong in attrib- 
uting them to the Mayor himself?) ran 
as follows: 


They asked how I did it 

And I pointed to that Scripture text: 
“Keep your light a’shining 

A little in front of the next.” 


Making a mental note to discover at the 
earliest opportunity the precise Biblical 
origin of those words, I resumed my exa- 
mination of the room, under the suspi- 
cious eyes of a number of secretaries, jour- 
nalists, and satellites. Stepping over a 
quantity of spittoons, conveniently dis- 
posed, I entered a second anteroom, to be 
greeted by further evidences of the 
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Mayor’s intellectual leanings. His Honor’s 
taste in music was happily displayed hy 
three phonograph records bearing the title 
“Two Black Crows.” His Honor’s taste in 
art was agreeably demonstrated by vari- 
ous bronze figures of elephants and other 
monarchs of the jungle, occasionally re- 
lieved by a recumbent figure of a Moorish 
female, executed in china and daintily 
picked out in blue, yellow, and red. His 
sense of the whimsical was evident in two 
plaster figures of girls, such as one ob- 
serves in certain of the remoter streets of 
Paris. These girls were clothed in little 
bunchy frocks tied round the waist. 
Across the chest of each of them there 
crawled a miniature fly. 

I was about to investigate a picture that 
showed a large likeness of Mayor Thomp- 
son surrounded by some very small like- 
nesses of such lesser figures as Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln, when the door of 
the sanctum was thrown open, and a voice 
roared out that I should go in. I went in. 

I saw seated before me a man rather past 
the prime of life, built on a very large scale, 
with the complexion and figure that one 
usually associates with a bon viveur. A 
half-chewed cigar protruded from his some- 
what full lips. (I observed a dozen dis- 
carded cigars, well chewed at both ends, 
in the wastebasket by his side.) He was in 
shirt sleeves, very much at his ease, and 
apparently in an amiable mood, for he held 
out his hand in a gesture of welcome. 

“Come right in. Make yourself at home.” 

“They told me I'd never get out of this 
office alive.” 

“Well—d’you think that now?” 

I shook my head. 

“What d’you want, anyway?”’ 

I leaned forward and faced him. He re- 
turned my stare frankly. Give the man his 
due—he looks you straight in the eyes. 

“T’ve come to you,” I said, “as a fairly 
typical Englishman who happens to pos- 
sess a considerable personal affection for 
America. I have a feeling that I haven’t 
got the truth about you from the news- 
papers. The newspapers make you”—(I 
wanted to say that they made him look 
a prize idiot, but that seemed impolite)— 
“they hardly seem to treat your conten- 
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tions with the seriousness that they de- 
serve. I want to know exactly what are 
your charges against England and how you 
substantiate them.” 

For a moment he said nothing. He re- 
mained staring into my face. Then he 
reached out his hand and grasped a roll of 
parchment. (The gesture looked as though 
it had been well rehearsed.) He unrolled 
the parchment on his knee, and this baf- 
fling dialogue took place: 

“George Washington,” he said, “was 
the father of my country.” 

“Quite.” 

“T revere George Washington.” 

“Quite.” 

“This is a copy of the American Con- 
stitution.” 

“Quite.” 

“America doesn’t meddle in the affairs 
of other nations.”’ 

“Quite.” 

“Well?” 

He looked at me as though expecting 
me to say something. I was at a loss. I was 
waiting impatiently for him to say some- 
thing. So far, he had only delivered him- 
self of four moral platitudes. It was my 
turn to say “ Well?” and I did. Whereupon 
he resumed: 

“Why, therefore, should other nations 
meddle in the affairs of America?” 

“But what nation is actually meddling?” 

So surprised was he at this naive question 
that his cigar, which had now the con- 
sistency of damp seaweed, fell with a dull 
splash on to the floor. It was 
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what you think, not as an Englishman, 
but as an honest man.” 

At last, I felt, I was at the heart of the 
matter. Taking a deep breath, I read the 
passage. And since it was the only evi- 
dence that Thompson showed me, since it 
was presumably the most powerful argu- 
ment that he had to offer, it is only fair 
that it should be reproduced in full. Here 
it is: 


When the representatives of George V 
rendered homage a few years ago at the tomb 
of the great disloyalist and rebel of a former 
century, George Washington, the minds of 
many Americans reverted, with a sense of 
bewilderment, to the times when another 
King George was guiding the destinies of the 
British nations. The fact is that the average 
American still accepts without qualification or 
question the partisan justifications of the 
struggle for independence which have come 
down from the actual participants in the af- 
fair on the American side. These accounts, 
colored by the emotions and misunderstand 
ings of the times and designed to arouse the 
colonists to a warlike pitch against the British 
Government, have formed the basis of the 
treatments in our school textbooks and have 
served to perpetuate judgments of the Ameri- 
can Revolution which no fair-minded historian 
can accept to-day. 


I finished reading the passage, but for a 
moment I kept my eyes on the book. This 
was really a little embarrassing. For I saw 
absolutely nothing of an offensive nature 
in it. If Washington were not a “great 
disloyalist,”” what was hef Was it not the 





picked up by an attendant and 
deposited with its fellows in the 
waste basket. “What nation is 
meddling?” roared his Honor. 
“What nation is . Here! 
Look at that book in front of 
you.” 

He pointed to a small blue 
volume that lay on the table. I 
took it up. It was a copy of 
Schlesinger’s “New Viewpoints 
in American History.” 

“Turn to page 160.” 

I turned. 

“Read the passage that is 
marked in pencil. Then tell me 
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He prizes his newspaper clippings on the Mississippi flood. 
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fact that he had chosen a greater loyalty 
than his allegiance to an Anglo-German 
sovereign that entitles him to the respect 
of history? If he were not a “great rebel,”’ 
what was the meaning of the phrase: “the 
American Revolution’? It was on the tip 
of my tongue to give utterance to these 
reflections when Thompson interrupted.me. 

‘Are Chicago’s public school children to 
be taught that George Washington was a 
traitor?” 

“No,” I said, “but—” 

I was answered by a torrent of words. 
He gave me no opportunity to say that I 
thought his bogey was a fake. The air was 
thick with vituperation. “They” had re- 
moved from the history books the name of 
Von Steuben, the German who helped to 
drill George Washington’s army. “They” 
had omitted to pay due homage to De 
Kalb, who had served in a similar capacity. 
“They” had impudently lavished their 
fervor on the Battle of Quebec in 1750, 
which made Canada British. Who “they” 
were, and where “they” had done these 
things, I was not informed. But if “their” 
activities were fairly exemplified by the 
very mild passage to which he had drawn 
my attention, I cannot imagine anybody 
but a neurotic old maid being honestly 
alarmed by their activities. 

Already, therefore, I had begun to real- 
ize that as far as the schoolbooks were con- 
cerned, the Mayor’s campaign was a 
farce. I was still, however, undecided as to 
whether he was honest in his contention 
that George V was “conspiring” against 
Chicago. The idea was so obviously opéra 
bouffe that one hesitated to suggest it to 
any person of adult intelligence, but here 
before me, apparently, was its originator, 
and I had to get at the truth. 

Hence I began: “Now, about George 
| fag 

At once, an interruption. “I’m not talk- 
ing about Georgé V. I’m talking about 
George Washington.” 

“T know. But you have talked about 
George V, haven’t you?” 

He moved impatiently in his chair. 

“T want to know, quite definitely, what 
you think he is doing in Chicago.” 

He moved still more impatiently. Sud- 
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denly, with a disarming smile, he jumped 
to his feet. And this time the diversion 
that he introduced was so amusing that 
I almost welcomed it. He lumbered over 
to the other side of the room and 
pointed to a singular object that hung on 
the wall over his bed. It appeared to be 
partly a telephone and partly a radio set. 

“See this?” said Thompson. 

Momentarily relegating George V to the 
back of my mind, I looked at it. 

“Well, a friend of mine said it was about 
time that I had a telepho-radio set so I 
could ring up Buckingham Palace when- 
ever I felt like speaking to King George. 
Here it is. Three rings for Buckingham 
Palace. Listen.” 

Hand on hip, beaming at me, cigar 
dripping from his mouth, he pressed a but- 
ton. A bell rang three times. A musical 
box tinkled a gay tune. And suddenly, the 
doors of the apparatus flew open, disclos- 
ing a bottle containing a yellow fluid, 
surrounded by six glasses. 

“What d’you think of that?” He slapped 
his thigh and doubled up with laughter. 
The laughter was caught up by the attend- 
aut satellites and secretaries. The room 
echoed with guffaws. I had a momentary 
acute vision of another Mayor I had once 
seen—the Lord Mayor of London, sitting 
in an immense room at the Guildhall, in 
robes of scarlet and gold, with a face like 
fine parchment. That Mayor had spoken 
in a quiet gentle voice, and had given me 
sherry to drink out of a fragile glass em- 
bossed with the King’s arms. However, 
London was far away—far, far away. 
Here, it seemed almost “like the land 
where the Jumblies live.” 

“He’s a reg’lar guy.” 

“That’s the stuff all right.” 

“Some stiffs would give a hundred dol- 
lars for a spoonful of that.” 

A sudden silence. It was up to me. 
What should I say? Evidently, the wrong 
thing. Because I said, for the second 
time: 

“Now, about George V.” 

There was a rustle of impatience. Rather 
sullenly his Honor closed the doors of the 
apparatus and lumbered back to his seat. 
He took another cigar and almost bit it 
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through in the first two seconds. For a mo- 
ment his eyes wandered round the room as 
though to find some other toy with which 
to placate me, his persecutor, but since 
none presented itself, he looked me straight 
in the eye once more. 

“Are American children to be taught 
that—” 

This time it was my turn to interrupt. 
In a loud voice I said: 
“ American children are 
certainly not to be 
taught that George 
Washington was a trai- 
tor. We are both agreed 
upon that point. What 
I want to know is if 
you really think that 
King Ge—”’ 

In a still louder voice 
he chased away the 
phantom of His Maj- 
esty that I was so des- 
perately endeavoring 
to materialize. Speaking 
very rapidly, he said: 

“When I was out 
West a man came up 
to me and asked me 
how my private war 
with King George was 
getting along.” I said, 
“T’ve got no private 
war with King George.” 

I leaped at my oppor- 
tunity. It seemed a case 
of now or never. I said 
“Then you didn’t ever 
actually refer to George V in so many 
words when you were fighting the library 
committee? ”’ 

He looked at me fiercely, and ignored 
that question. He said, “And another man 
asked me if I hated all Englishmen. I told 
him not to talk nonsense. I told him, for 
instance, that Sir Thomas Lipton was one 
of my greatest friends.” 

Silently I cursed Sir Thomas Lipton. 
I didn’t want to hear about Sir Thomas 
Lipton. I knew Sir Thomas quite as well 
as the Mayor knew him, and I hadn’t come 
to hear any more. I had come to find out 
if it was possible that the mayor of one of 
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the greatest cities in the world could actu- 
ally be so plunged in ignorance as to be 
convinced that the constitutional monarch 
of the British Empire was endeavoring 
(by what means, heaven knows) to poison 
the minds of American school children. I 
had come to find that out, and since the 
Mayor would not say it himself, I decided 
that the only thing to do would be to say 
it for him. I, therefore, 
took a deep breath, 
threw away my cigar, 
which out of sheer 
nervousness I was be- 
ginning to masticate in 
a manner similar to my 
august host, and spoke 
as follows: 

“T imagine that when 
you referred to George 
V’—I paused to see if 
he marked the fact that 
I said “when” and not 
“if”’—“ you were using 
him only as a symbol?” 

No reply. 

“T imagine also,” I 
continued, “that you 
are aware that His Maj- 
esty’s powers are ex- 
ceedingly limited? That 
the consent of Parlia- 
ment is necessary be- 
fore he can change a 
button on his soldier’s 
uniform?”’ 

No reply. 

I was becoming a 
little irritated, which accounts for what 
followed. “I imagine also,” I concluded, 
“that you would agree that it would be 
insane to regard King George V as in 
any way a menace to anybody at all?” 

No reply. 

And then, I abandoned that particular 
avenue of approach. I think I was justified 
in concluding that Mayor Thompson had 
expressed the sentiments that had been 
attributed to him. And also that he was 
not particularly proud of having done so. 

But I obtained an admission a few min- 
utes later. And so significant did that 
admission appear to me that I copied it 
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down, word for word, on his Honor’s desk, 
under his Honor’s nose. We had been dis- 
cussing the letter that a young American 
named Durant Smith, residing at Oxford, 
had just published in The London Daily 
News condemning Thompson and all his 
works. Thompson, referring to that letter, 
said: 

“Certain of my friends’—he paused, 
and added quickly, “my emotional friends, 
have been inclined to deplore the existence 
of the Rhodes Scholars. They have said’’— 
(always “they,” you observe)—‘ they 
have said that young Americans who go 
over to Oxford become imbued with pro- 
British and anti-American ideas. Up till 
now I may not have agreed with them. 
But after Durant Smith’s letter, I’m not 
so sure. That kid was a friend of mine.” 
He looked at me rather pathetically. “He 
used to be a 100 per cent. American. And 
now ... this.” 

He handed me a telegram from Smith 
himself. In it Smith stated that he was a 
patriotic American. He also stated that it 
was absurd to maintain that the British 
ruling classes were conspiring against 
America. And as soon as I read that, I 
fixed upon it and asked: “Do you think 
that the British ruling classes are con- 
spiring against you?” 

It was a direct question, and Thompson 
could not evade it. He gulped, set his 
mouth, and said these words: “I may think 
that the British ruling class is spreading 
insidious propaganda, or some one else.” 

That was enough for me. Heedless of 
manners, heedless of the attendant secre- 
taries, satellites, and publicity men, I 
seized a pencil and wrote down those six- 
teen words of folly. For folly they are. 
The picture that they evoke is too ludi- 
crous to warrant any but the briefest con- 
sideration. Yet, consider it for a moment. 
You would have to picture a darkened 
room in London, with Lord Balfour whis- 
pering evil thoughts into the ear of Premier 
Baldwin. You would have to place before 
them certain history books, into which 
they penciled their wicked imaginings. 
There would be a rap at the door, and 
there enters an American professor, his 
pockets loaded with British gold, his horn 
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spectacles removed in order that he may 
pass for an Englishman. The two perfidious 
statesmen show the professor their handi- 
work and he examines it with gloating ap- 
proval. And then they all repair to Buck- 
ingham Palace, to receive the sanction of 
the bloodthirsty King-Emperor, whose 
forked tail can be perceived sticking out 
of his ermine robes. 

And this is the picture that sufficiently 
deluded the inhabitants of one of the 
world’s greatest cities to cause them to 
elect, by a majority of 180,000, the man 
who painted it. And caused them not only 
to elect him but also to forget every real 
issue that concerned them. 

It had taken me an hour to stop Thomp- 
son’s posings and to get him down to brass 
tacks. The process had been exhausting, 
for apart from his own evasions there had 
been a constant stream of comment from 
the satellites. This mass of comment was 
evidently intended to cloud the issue, for 
when Thompson began to tell me stories 
in which he appeared in rather a less dubi- 
ous light, it ceased abruptly. One of these 
stories seems to me very well worth repeat- 
ing, for it not only illuminates the corrup- 
tion of a certain section of the press, but 
it also serves to clear Thompson of one 
quite unwarranted accusation. 

He said to me: “I expect you have heard 
that during the war, I publicly insulted 
Jofire by refusing to meet him at the 
station.”’ 

I muttered that such information had in- 
deed reached me. 

“Very well. Look at this.” 

He pushed across the desk a press photo- 
graph and requested me to study it. I did 
so. It showed Thompson, immaculately 
hatted and cravatted, sitting in a car 
whose other occupants were Joffre and 
Viviani. All three men wore smiles of 
beaming amiability. The picture was cer- 
tainly a record of fact, and it appeared 
to be a record of a sufficiently happy fact. 
“Got it?” 

I intimated that I had “got it.” 

“Very well, then. A certain newspaper 
in Chicago printed that picture that you 
see before you, in its 12 o’clock edition. 
When the 3 o’clock edition appeared, the 
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picture had been taken out, and in its 
place there was a story that I had publicly 
insulted Joffre by refusing to meet him at 
the station, and incorporated in that story 
was a suggestion that any British delegates 
would be well advised to keep away from 
Chicago for fear that they would be sub- 
jected to similar insults. What d’you think 
of that?” 

Needless to say, I thought—as any de- 
cent person would 
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dum. The young men, the fighters them- 
selves, would vote, and the young women 
—the sisters and sweethearts—would vote 
as well. In that way I believe that you 
would guard against the risk of any war 
that the nation had not willed with its 
heart and soul. And if a nation does not 
will a war with its heart and soul, what is 
it but slaughter?” 
“And then?” I asked him. 
“ And then, when 





have thought— 
that Thompson had 
been subjected to 
extremely shabby 
treatment. 

But it was not 
that story that 
made me think 
better of him. It 
was the answer 
—entirely unex- 
pected—that he 
gave me just be- 
fore I left, on the 








subject of inter- 
national arma- 
ments. True, the 
impression was 
only momentary 
—a sudden flash of light upon a dark field— 
but it wasstrangely vivid while it lasted. For 
suddenly, out of those lips that had been 
muttering inanities and hollow phrases, 
there came a passage that had both states- 
manship and vision. He said: “I am a man 
of peace. You mayn’t believe it, but I am. 
I believe that all American men are at 
heart men of peace, and I am quite con- 
vinced that no American woman is ever 
again going to vote for the man who may 
send her sons to fight on foreign soil. 
“But we need to do more than wish for 
peace,”’ he continued. ‘““‘We must will it. 
And one of the finest ways of willing it, in 
my opinion, would be to incorporate in the 
body of the American Constitution a clause 
that made it illegal for America to declare 
war until after a referendum had been 
taken by the great body of the nation. 
And it wouldn’t be only the old men (the 
type which declare war so flippantly in 
Europe) who would vote on that referen- 
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we had so altered 
our Constitution, 
we could turn to 
other nations, and 
say: ‘If you are in 
earnest about 
peace, if you sin- 
cerely and honestly 
wish to avoid un- 
necessary wars, 
alter your constitu- 
tions in a similar 
manner.’”’ He leant 
over the table to- 
ward me. “Have 
you any criticism of 
that, young man?” 
I looked at him 
gravely.“ Itismuch 
the best thing you have said yet.”’ There was 
a faintly applauding rustle from the chorus 
in the background. But I paid no atten- 
tion to them. I was thinking, thinking furi- 
ously. You, in America, can have little 
idea of the extent to which the cloud of 
future wars hangs like a blight over 
Europe’s youth. It is a form of creeping 
paralysis. It checks endeavor, it stultifies 
ambition. It poisons the whole springs of 
young existence. What is the use of build- 
ing, of studying, of looking forward to the 
years of fruition that must normally follow 
the years of serving, when at any moment 
the tempest may be upon us once more? 
I remembered walking, a few months be- 
fore, through a peaceful English village. 
Suddenly in the distance I heard the rattle 
of lorries, the metallic click, click of soldiers 
marching. I stepped aside and waited. 
Soon it was upon me—the “mechanized” 
army of which we in England have re- 
cently heard so much discussion. Young 
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men of my own age tramped forward like 
Robots, their faces masked with gas 
masks, their bodies clothed in some com- 
plicated apparatus of steel and leather. 
They seemed brutal and tragically de- 
humanized. And after them had rolled a 
monstrous parade of tanks, looking for all 
the world like those dragons that it was 
the glory of English heroes in the old days 
to destroy. They passed by, those young 
men in the flower of youth, and the world 
was the sweeter for their passing, since 
they had been twisted by civilization to 
grotesque and evil purposes. And when 
they had gone there was nothing left but 
a peaceful English village, and the smoke 
coming from the cottages and the faint 
chime from a church that had once echoed 
to the tramp of Cromwell’s men. 

Would it ever stop? Would peace ever 
come? And would it come from such men 
as Thompson? I looked at him again. He 
was reading aloud from a pamphlet that 
he had had printed for his “America 
first” campaign. Phrase after phrase came 
drifting across the table, each with a chorus 
of approval from his attendants. 

“Nail Old Glory to her masthead and 
keep her there.” 

“Send to Congress red-blooded .Ameri- 
cans.” 

“Maintain our national defenses in such 
way that none dare attack us. To be 
prepared for war is one of the most ef- 
fectual means of preserving peace.” 

“To be prepared for war!” At that 
grisly old lie, which has killed three million 
young Europeans in the last decade, I al- 
most laughed aloud. So it had all been a 
dream. That momentary vision of Thomp- 
son as a peacemaker was a mere mirage. 
After all, he was on the side of the old 
régime, the big battalions, all the hideous 
apparatus of carnage from which we Eng- 
lishmen—at least, we young Englishmen— 
are so pitifully endeavoring to escape. 
A moment later he declared his colors be- 
yond any shadow of doubt, by dictating a 
telegram to a “pacifist”—(why is that 
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great word a sign of contempt?)—a tele- 
gram that was as brutal (and incidentally, 
as ungrammatical) as was thé average 
recruiting pamphlet during the war. 

With that, I left him. I had enjoyed one 
of the most singular mornings of my life. 
That he is a demagogue is palpable; no- 
body but a half-wit could honestly have 
believed in the campaign that he had been 
conducting. And Mayor Thompson is not 
a half-wit. He is a shrewd, coarse man, of 
violent ambitions and few scruples. 

And yet, in some ways, a pathetic figure. 
For, in another age, Thompson might 
have been great. Set the clock back four 
hundred years, place him upon a ship with 
the wind at his back, and what might he 
not have accomplished? Sir Francis Drake 
would have counted him among his sturdi- 
est men. The Spaniards would have quailed 
before him. And if he had survived, Queen 
Elizabeth herself might have bestowed 
upon him one of her most gracious smiles, 
and knighted him—‘Sir William Thomp- 
son, Lord Mayor of London.” 


The following little incident may please 
all those who feel that I have treated 
Mayor Thompson unfairly. As soon as I 
had left his Honor’s office, I sought out a 
stenographer’s office in one of Chicago’s 
largest hotels, with the object of dictating, 
as rapidly as possible, the foregoing inci- 
dents and arguments while they were still 
fresh in my memory. I had not dictated 
more than three hundred words when, to 
my great astonishment, the stenographer 
threw down her pencil, rose to her feet, 
glared at me ferociously, and_ said: 
“D’you think I’m going to take down that 
sort of bunk? I happen to be a 100 per cent. 
American, and I can tell you that Mayor 
Thompson’s little finger is worth more 
than any Englishman that ever came over 
here.” 

With which sentiments, I am sure, a 
great many people would agree. However, 
perhaps it was all for the best. Her spelling 
was atrocious. 

















More Rows Aboard the Norge 
The Italian Commander Tells His Side of the Controversy 


GENERAL NOBILE 


In the August issue we published an article by Captain Roald Amundsen in 
which he asserted that General Nobile, the Italian dirigible designer and com- 
mander, nearly wrecked the airship over the Arctic Sea and then tried to seize 
all the honors of the polar flight. This is General Nobile’s version of the incidents 


mentioned by Captain Amundsen. 


THE FLIGHT over the Arctic Ocean from 
Spitzbergen to Alaska was like a pleasure 
trip to Amundsen, or very nearly one. 
When I met Amundsen he said to me: 

“T want to go from Kings Bay to Point 
Barrow across the North Pole. Can you 
take me there?” I answered: 

“Yes, it is possible. I also have thought 
and desired what you propose. There are 
enormous difficulties to be 
overcome, but I will overcome 
them.” 

This was about all there 
was to the conversation. 
Shortly afterwards, Amund- 
sen went on a six months’ 
trip to the United States and 
on ending the tour he came 
nonchalantly to Spitzbergen 
to take-off. I gave him the 
only comfortable easy-chair 
we had on board. After three 
or four days of navigation I 
disembarked him at Teller. A 
pleasure trip, more or less, 
for Amundsen. On my part, 
however, the flight was the 
materialization of a long and 
hard task, both in study and 
work—the supreme test of a 
will after years and years of 
training and experiment. 

At the Academy of Science 
of Leningrad the night before 
the Russia-Spitzbergen cross- 
ing—actually the most 
dangerous phase of our flight 
—I made the following 
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statement: “Our undertaking is two-fold: 
an expedition of exploration, for which I 
give the credit to Amundsen, and an aéro- 
nautical feat, planned by us Italians, 
for which I assume all responsibility.” 

All this has never been denied. After the 
flight, however, when it was seen that the 
exploration expedition had practically 
failed because of Amundsen’s absolute 
indifference toward his part 
of the work, the incredible 
happened: Amundsen at- 
tempted to usurp the merit 
for the aé€ronautical feat! 
The attempt was not easy of 
performance. The dirigible 
was of Italian make, all the 
work of preparation for the 
flight was done by Italians, 
all the responsibility borne 
by Italians. The commander 
of the ship was Italian—the 
man who designed, con- 
structed, and prepared the 
dirigible. 

Let us clear once and for 
all a‘prejudicial question. 
Judging from the language 
and tone of Amundsen, I was 
merely a “hired pilot” paid 
by him and Ellsworth. No- 
body except Amundsen would 
have had the impudence to 
make such a statement. He 
evidently forgets that he him- 
self had a contract with the 
Aéro Club of Norway. He for- 
gets that the collection of 
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funds for the expedition was entirely the 
work of the Aéro Club, with whom he him- 
self was bound in contract and from whom 
he received a salary. As to myself and the 
other Italians, we were all paid salaries 
by the Italian Government. Our contracts 
with the Aéro Club provided that only in 
case of the expedition proving a success 
should we receive a premium. But such a 
premium would come from the Aéro Club, 
never from Amundsen or Ellsworth. 

But is it or is it not true that the 
Italian Government participated in the 
financial work of the Aéro Club of Norway 
with a contribution of more than four 
million lire (in cash, material, and per- 
sonnel)? Therefore, who then actually 
paid for this premium if not the Italian 
Government? 

“Tt was all very well to gratify local 
Italian pride by temporarily adding 
Nobile’s name to ours in the title of the 
expedition,” writes Amundsen. There is a 
weighty confession in that word “tem- 
porarily,” showing that he was already 
thinking of breaking the written pacts. 

In so far as exploration was concerned, 
Amundsen and Ellsworth could report no 
more than what I could have reported. 
On the other hand, their participation 
in the flight preparations is negligible; 
Amundsen gave only his name and Ells- 
worth a financial contribution amounting 
to one seventh of the expenditures. But 
the Italian represented the five posts of 
responsible director of all technical prep- 
aration, designer of the ship, constructor 
of the ship, commander of the ship, and 
instructor to the equipage! Let it be said, 
furthermore, that according to a written 
agreement every person on board, includ- 
ing Amundsen, was pledged to obey me 
during the flight. And since the flight was 
never interrupted Amundsen and Ells- 
worth were both under my orders as 
passengers, during the entire course. 

He says that twice while I handled the 
helm, the dirigible lowered rapidly and 
threatened to dash against the ice, and that 
none other than a Norwegian intervened 
and corrected my manceuvre. This story 
is cause for laughter to those who know 
that no Norwegian on board was skilled 
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in handling dirigibles, and that whenever I 
intervened at the helm, as frequently hap- 
pened, it was to adjust some error of the 
helmsman or to ascertain the orderly 
function of duties. Several times during the 
flight my ready intervention against a 
false manoeuvre prevented accidents. 

As will be recalled, one of the principal 
reasons for the flight’s success I attributed 
to the fact that none of the Norwegian 
officers were skilled with dirigibles. Hardly 
any of them had previously flown aboard 
a dirigible. Even Riiser-Larsen had very 
scant experience. This, I say, was one of 
the essential reasons for success, because it 
compelled everybody to obey me blindly, 
without discussion of any kind, without a 
shadow of doubt. They had no other 
choice. There was but one commander on 
board; all the others obeyed like dis- 
ciplined men, with great zeal and utmost 
willingness. In this respect they were in- 
valuable collaborators, in spite of the 
fact that their inexperience increased my 
work a great deal by necessitating my 
supervision during the greater part of the 
time. I did not sit for more than two hours 
in the easy-chair, where Amundsen lounged 
for two days. 


The third incident described by Amund- 
sen was the only one that actually took 
place. It was narrated by me in my first 
official report of the expedition, otherwise 
Amundsen would never have known the 
details of the case. I must honestly say 
that I am proud of that incident, for it was 
my presence of mind and quick interven- 
tion at the helm that saved the ship and its 
passengers. This was what Amundsen 
terms “‘lack of self-control” and as a sign 
of his gratitude he finds an outlet to his 
jealousy in idle tattle and fantastic lies! 

According to his account of the event as 
he adapted it from my own, there was only 
one thing about the flight that was worthy 
of mention—namely, that on board the 
Norge there were persons of whom I could 
make no better use than to serve as bal- 
last by sending them from bow to stern 
in order to maintain equilibrium. Never- 
theless, this living ballast, it must be ad- 
mitted for truth’s sake, performed its duty 
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in the best way it knew how whenever it 
understood my orders. 

In speaking of “self-control,” I must add 
that Amundsen has apparently forgotten 
that I saved his life and those of the others 
a second time on our arrival at Teller, at 
the time I was advised to throw everybody 
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Italian. And so came the change: the 
expedition ceased to be referred to as “the 
Amundsen-Ellsworth-Nobile transpolar 
flight” and became “the Amundsen-Ells- 
worth transpolar flight.”’ 

I have never said or thought that 
Amundsen refused to join the flight across 
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WHERE THE “NORGE” LANDED—BY MISTAKE? 
General Nobile sent the Wortp’s Work this photograph of Teller, a small village, and Nome, a good- 
I grap g 


sized town, with the comment that it was impossible to confuse the two. He adds, in the article: “The 
reason for our landing at Teller instead of at Nome is still unsolved.” 


overboard and let the dirigible fly un- 
manned! He has also likely forgotten that 
immediately after landing he thanked me 
warmly for having taken him safely 
through the storm, while to his thanks 
were added those of Ellsworth with still 
greater warmth. I still remember the 
latter’s cordial offers of friendship: ‘My 
house in New York is yours, my villa at 
Florence is yours.” 

In that dramatic moment what most 
concerned these two was to have been 
saved from death. But this contentment 
lasted but a few days, and they sang a 
different tune when hundreds of telegrams 
addressed to myself began to pour in at 
Teller from all parts of the world. Amund- 
sen then made the sorry discovery that the 
expedition of exploration, having yielded 
little or nothing, passed into a position 
of secondary importance. The aéronautical 
success alone stood out, and this, the whole 
world recognized, was no other than 


Europe to Spitzbergen for prudential 
reasons, although his departure from Oslo 
to Spitzbergen just the day before our 
dirigible’s arrival seemed somewhat 
strange to me. Whether Amundsen likes it 
or not, that part of our flight from Russia 
to Spitzbergen was the most dangerous of 
our entire journey. 

Amundsen spoke of “fear”? most ridicu- 
lously when he told readers of the WorLD’s 
Work of certain automobile trips around 
Rome during which he earnestly requested 
my chauffeur (one of the most capable pro- 
fessionals in Rome) not to exceed a speed 
of fifteen miles an hour. “Shuddering with 
fear of disaster,’ says Amundsen. If I 
had even vaguely imagined the terrible 
emotions that I caused the great explorer 
by giving him the use of an automobile, I 
should have certainly forborne making 
this generous offer and loaned him a meek 
horse and carriage or a donkey! 

When, some months ago, I read that 
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Amundsen had expressed his displeasure 
to a journalist because I had worn a 
colonel’s uniform on the expedition, I said 
to myself: “It cannot be possible that a 
great hero should speak in such a way. It 
must be some small malicious lie of the 
journalist to belittle the famous explorer.” 
But I was deceived. It was perfectly 
true. In speaking of the results of the 
expedition, Amundsen had actually been 
concerned about my uniform in the same 
way that he had concerned himself, and 
vigorously protested against, my oranges 
and lemons at Nome. Poor man! I have not 
the disposition to contradict him, and even 
less to cause him further displeasure by re- 
minding him of the fact that since Iwas the 
real commander of the expedition I was 
arbiter even in these trivial details. The 
hero complains because I made him go 
through the streets of Nome badly attired. 
Can you imagine this leader of polar ex- 
peditions who cannot take a little bag of 
clothes along with him because the ship’s 
commander has forbidden his doing so? 


Now we shall take up more serious mat- 
ters. 

While I was at Leningrad, I received a 
telegram from Amundsen suggesting that 
our departure from Spitzbergen be post- 
poned for one month, because, he said, 
June was the most propitious month for 
the crossing! This was the limit for a polar 
explorer, for there is no one who has in- 
terested himself in this subject even super- 
ficially who does not know that during the 
month of June the fog is at its thickest! 
Besides, if we had been compelled to make 
a forced landing, how could it have been 
possible to march across the ice in full 
polar summer, when there are so many 
leads in the ice? It so happened that I had 
to oppose this postponement, arguing 
that a month’s delay was the same as 
renouncing altogether. Amundsen finally 
had to give his acceptance. 

He errs especially when speaking of our 
delay in departing from Spitzbergen. He 
well knows that this voluntary delay of his 
was a grave act of indifference, because by 
it he seriously committed the success of 
the expedition. As all know, the time of 
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departure was fixed by me at one o’clock 
in the morning, but I had to postpone it 
because of the violent wind. Amundsen 
went to sleep while I stayed awake all 
night waiting for the wind to calm, after 
having worked the entire day making fina] 
preparations. As soon as the wind began to 
calm I called Amundsen and the others. 
Amundsen, however, did not want to be 
disturbed, preferring to continue his sleep: 
Only after three hours had passed, and 
after he had breakfasted, did he deem it 
time to come. Meantime, the wind was 
blowing as violently as before. 

This passenge1 wac for the first time in 
his life participated in the taking-off 
manceuvre of a dirigible, now dares to pass 
judgment. It took all my ability and cau- 
tion that morning to pull out safely, order- 
ing the manceuvre only during a moment 
when the squall gave signs of abatement. 
It is well to observe that the free space 
between the sides of the dirigible and the 
steel structure of the hangar was only a 
foot and a half on either side! The least 
error would have caused the dirigible to 
smash to pieces against the walls of the 
hangar. Possibly this would not have been 
displeasing to Amundsen. At Ciampino a 
month before, a similar incident almost 
brought the expedition to an unhappy end, 
though there we had twenty metres of free 
space inside the hangar instead of half a 
metre. The damages to the dirigible were 
easily repaired there; but at Spitzbergen, 
the damages would have been beyond any 
possibility of repair, and the fault would 
have been entirely Amundsen’s. 


Let us also speak a little about the cost 
of the dirigible. 

The Aéro Club of Norway, not Amund- 
sen, paid $75,000 for the dirigible, which, 
it was generally admitted, was a very fair 
price. The dirigible was almost new, as it 
had become part of the Italian Air Fleet 
just a year before. In order to replace it, 
an identical craft was built by the Italian 
Government at a cost of $150,000. This, 
therefore, was the actual value of the 
Norge. Allowing as much as $25,000 for 
depreciation, there remains $125,000, while 
the Aéro Club paid only $75,000. 




















MORE ROWS ABOARD THE NORGE 


Thus, $50,000 were contributed by the 
Italian Government. But this is not all: 
in order to make necessary alterations on 
the dirigible (work that was carried out 
under my orders and responsibility, and 
according to my plans), the Italian 
Government spent $76,000. This brings 
the contribution of the Italian Govern- 
ment to the sum of $126,000, compared to 
the Aéro Club’s $75,000. That is the reason 
why the ship kept its Italian name N-1 
[Nobile 1] and why it bore the Italian colors 
on both flanks and in front. 

But the total financial contribution of 
the Italian Government was even greater. 
The following is a résumé of other expenses, 
according to figures from an official docu- 
ment. 


Cost of material used in the bases 120,000 lire 


Cost of transportation of material 350,000 “* 
Expenses for Italian personnel (flight 
personnel and personnel sent to 
the bases) . . . =.= . « » @80,000 “ 
Refunds on the construction of 
mooring-masts » « « 200,000 “ 
Sundries 50,000 ‘ 
Total . . 1,700,000 “ 


or about $90,000. 


The Italian Government contributed a 
total of $216,000 for the expedition, with- 
out including the $35,000 expended for 
the repurchase of the dirigible’s remains, 
the value of which, after the misfortunes 
of the return trip from Teller to Rome, was 
simply moral, not material. The Italian 
Government’s financial contribution was 
therefore twice as great as Ellsworth’s. 

Considering the financial contribution 
of the Italian Government, the fact that 
the dirigible was Italian, the preparation 
for the flight was Italian, the commander 
was Italian, the technical crew was 
Italian, it appeared not only reasonable 
but an act of plain justice to add the 
Italian name to the official title of the 
expedition, and to call it the Amundsen- 
Ellsworth-Nobile transpolar flight. 

Amundsen claims that I made the fol- 
lowing remark to some of the Norwegians 
before leaving Rome: “If we have to get 
down on the ice you will not leave us 
Italians and save yourselves.” Of course, 
this is pure invention, as all who know me 
can testify. It is not my habit to make 
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appeals of this sort. Moreover, everybody 
knows that I have never given serious 
thought to the possibility of falling on the 
ice. I believed that if this were to happen, 
the conditions of all, both Norwegians and 
Italians, would be desperate, and therefore 
I took all the necessary precautions to 
make this eventuality improbable. But 
whenever I did consider the possibility of 
accident, I planned to rely upon myself. 
And it is due to this very self-reliance that 
when we left Kings Bay I provided every 
Italian with a knapsack. On the other 
hand, it must be said that I was con- 
vinced, together with many of the Nor- 
wegians, that in case of a march over the 
ice the only man capable of leading us out 
of our predicament, were it humanly possi- 
ble, was the able Wisting. 

One task alone was left to Amundsen, 
namely, the preparation of instruments 
and implements for exploration. But we 
know how far he went in that. He did 
nothing—absolutely nothing: not a single 
instrument, not a single implement did he 
take along with him on the flight. We 
passed over that immense poiar sea with- 
out so much as being able to make even 
one sounding. This could have been easily 
done without need of descending if 
Amundsen had thought about preparing 
the necessary material. 

The time has come to speak clearly. 
There are serious matters that the public 
should know, and especially the American 
public. The reason for our landing at 
Teller instead of at Nome is still unsolved. 
It is above all necessary to explain why 
Amundsen insisted in his statement that 
Nome was on the lagoons of Port Clarence. 
Since he has been at Nome several times, 
he could not, even in his sleep, mistake 
Teller for Nome! 

We cannot now continue this exposition, 
but will leave it till a future time, provid- 
ing it be worth while to argue. But let me 
in closing express my great admiration for 
the small but valorous Norwegian people 
and my deep friendship for those perfect 
gentlemen, Dr. Thommessen, Major Sverre, 
Engineer Bryn, directors of the Aéro Club 
of Norway, whose good-will toward the 
expedition was invaluable. 











A Visit to Pygmyland 


New Guinea’s Black Lilliputians Live a Utopian Existence 


MATTHEW STIRLING 


Two years ago Mr. Stirling, formerly assistant curator in charge of the Division 
of Ethnology in the United States National Museum, organized an expedition 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution to explore the unknown parts 
of New Guinea and to study the pygmy tribes reported living there. He had the 
cooperation of the Indian Committee for Scientific Research of Batavia, Java, 
and the Dutch Colonial government. In his party he had 130 Dyaks from Central 


ee 


Borneo—the 


wild men of Borneo”—200 Malay coolie convicts, 73 Ambonese 


soldiers, and Dutch officers and scientists. In this article he tells of his visit to 


the pygmies. 


PYGMYLAND, the home of the Nogullo 
Negritoes, lying in the remote interior of 
the Nassau Mountains of Central Nether- 
lands, New Guinea, is completely isolated 
from the civilized world. Hemmed in by 
rugged mountains whose snow-clad peaks 
tower 16,000 feet in the tropical sky, live 
thousands of these little people, who aver- 
age several inches less than five feet in 


height. Their culture is that of the Stone 
Age, and previous to our arrival they knew 
nothing of metals or any products of civil- 
ized man. 

The present distribution of Negrito 
peoples is of interest to anthropologists, 
as it casts considerable light upon the 
probable extent of the territory formerly 
occupied by them. The original home of 














LIFE PRESENTS FEW PROBLEMS TO THESE MERRY MEN 
The pygmies have never heard of communism, but their fields are worked in common and all activities 
that might benefit a village are conducted for the common good. 
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SHORT SKIRTS ARE A PERMANENT FASHION FOR PYGMY WOMEN 


The pygmies are polygamists in theory, but the women are considerably outnumbered, so that few men 
can afford two wives and many must remain bachelors. 


the Negritoes was probably in Africa. most completely isolated of all and, be- 
From the dark continent they spread east- cause of this fact, has probably retained 
ward and northward along the Asiatic more of the ancient customs and language 
coast and the adjacent islands, and were than has any other now in existence— 
probably the first human occupants of a a fact that makes them especially interest- 
considerable portion of this ing for scientific study. Al- 
territory. Later migrations ge though they are completely 
of larger and more war-like surrounded by savage 
peoples gradually brought tribes of Papuans, the two 
about their virtual exter- races have practically no 
mination, until at the pres- intercourse, and are sepa- 
ent day they are found only rated from one another by 
in comparatively small a strip of rugged, uninhab- 
groups, living in isolated ited mountain territory. 
spots in widely separated Here, living as their an- 
sections of the earth. cestors did thousands of 

The more important years ago, like living fossils 
groups are found in tropi- they represent to-day a 
cal Africa, the Andaman stage of human culture 
Islands, the Malay penin- that was passed by our 
sula, the Philippines, and pear semi own ancestors thousands 
New Guinea. This latter of years ago. 


: These boys will never know the f ae 
group is the largest and luxury of a bath. The presence of Negrito 
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inhabiting the rugged valleys 
north of Mt. Wilhelmina in the 
eastern portion of the Dutch 
territory. This expedition accom- 
plished a great deal toward cast- 
ing light on the eastern Nassau 
mountains, but returned leaving 
the western half still unknown. 
This, the greatest blank spot on 
the map of New Guinea, was the 
objective of our expedition, which 
comprised some four hundred 
men, including 130 native Dyaks 
from Central Borneo, 200 Malay 
convicts, and 75 Ambonese sol- 
diers, in addition to the Ameri- 
can and Dutch scientists. 

Five large camps had to be 
established from a point ninety 
miles from the coast on the Mam- 
berano River to the foothills of 
the Nassau range. This transport 
or communication line, which 
kept us supplied with food while 
in the central mountains, was 
400 miles long. Our mode of trans- 
portation included airplane as 
well as crude dugout canoes 








ISOLATED BY THEIR NATIVE MOUNTAINS 


Hemmed in by peaks, some of which tower 16,000 feet above 
the sea, it is small wonder that Pygmyland has remained so 
long unknown. Behind the pygmy men looms mighty Shingaga. 


peoples living in the great Nassau range had 
long been suspected by anthropologists. The 
first discovery that brought the notice of 
the scientific world to the existence of true 
pygmies in New Guinea was that made by 
the expedition sent out by the British 
Ornithological Society under Captain 
Rawlings in tote. At the headwaters of 
the Kapare River, one of the many 
streams draining the southern slopes of the 
Nassau Mountains, they encountered a 
small group of pygmies that they named 
the Tapiro. Because of many unforeseen 
difficulties encountered by the expedition, 
they were unable to pursue their discov- 
eries and compelled to return without hav- 
ing made a study of these people. 

In 1920, a Dutch military expedition 
found a large population of a similar people 


manned by the Dyaks. Six 
months were spent pushing in- 
land. Swirling rapids through the 
coastal Van Rees mountains had 
to be fought and the immense 
Lake Plain section with its 
malaria-infested swamps and cannibalis- 
tic Papuans had to be conquered before 
we were anywhere near Pygmyland. 

The last part of the trip, during weeks 
of extremely difficult travel, had to be 
made on foot, for in the foothills of the 
mountains the river became too swift for 
even the expert Dyak canoeists. This sec- 
tion of the trip inland was over rugged 
jungle-clad mountains uninhabited by man 
and with practically no animal life. It was 
man-killing labor; for a trail had to be cut 
following the general course of the river. 
After traversing this section for weeks we 
finally encountered our first indications 
of the existence of people. These signs 
consisted of trails and a rude shelter made 
of bark built against a cliff back of the 
river. As we progressed farther inland 
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signs of human habitation be- 
came more numerous. We saw 
where large trees had been felled 
across streams, evidently at the 
cost of great labor, as evidenced 
by the thousands of chips made 
by stone axes. 


where the river entered a rock 
gorge with vertical walls. The 
entrance to this gorge was 
spanned by a rattan suspension 
bridge and we knew our goal 
was near. A trail led from the 
bridge on either side into the 
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was a clearing from which smoke 
was rising. 

We continued to follow the 
trail, climbing higher, until at 
an altitude of about 4,000 feet 
we suddenly came upon the 
clearing, a large garden patch 
surrounded by a strong fence. In 
the upper end of this clearing 
were several houses made of 
split slabs of wood placed verti- 
cally like pickets and with roofs 
of thatch. No one was in sight, 
but smoke was rising from one 
of the houses. We entered the 
enclosure about the house, un- 
certain as to what to expect but 
hoping we had located the pyg- 
mies. 

Standing by one of the houses 
was a little girl about six years 
Dyaks climbed a high tree to old, naked except for a short 
look over the surrounding coun- skirt made of bark strips and 
try. He reported that on a DR. STIRLING a necklace with a white shell 
mountain farther to the west Leader of the expedi- pendant. To our surprise she 

tion to Pygmyland. 


Finally we reached a point 


mountains. We chose the route 
leading toward the west. This 
trail was well marked and led 
along the backbone of a high 
ridge. When we reached the 
summit of this ridge one of the 
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THIS MAP SHOWS THE LOCATION OF PYGMYLAND 
The difficulties of entering this fastness among the lofty peaks of the Nassau Range may be comprehended 
by tracing the only route open to the explorers, which led them 480 miles through turbulent rapids, 
malarial swamps, and heavy jungle, up the long Mamberano River. 
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villages near by 

They brought 
with them a pig 
and two or three 
large bunches of 
bananas. The pig 
was trussed up 
on a pole and the 
entire group gath- 
ered in a circle 
around and signed 
to us that we were 
to join them. Two 
men held the pig 
between them, 





A PYGMY MAN BEFORE HIS HOME 
The strong slab construction surmounted by a well-laid thatch roof is typical of 


pygmy dwellings. 


waited with a smiling face for us to 
approach, showing neither fear nor sur- 
prise. We gave her a few beads, much to 
her delight, and she led us to an old wo- 
man in the house. She in turn exhibited 
no more fear than had the little girl. We 
indicated by signs that we wished to see 
more people, so she went into the clearing, 
leaving the small girl with us. In a few 
minutes she returned with two younger 
women and in about 
ten minutes several 
men arrived. They were 
Negrito pygmies. They 
were quiet, very kindly, 
and seemed neither 
timid nor obtrusive. 
They pointed out to us 
the location of other 
villages, and two or 
three of them left to 
ask the people of the 
other villages to come. 
We gave all of them 
presents, and in return 
they indicated that they 
would kill a pig for us. 

They followed us to 
the spot where we 
made our camp and in 


while a third, 
standing afew feet 
distant, shot it 
through the heart 
with an arrow. 
When we had indicated to them that 
we wished to trade they began bringing 
goods. We had with us a large supply of 
cowrie shells that we had obtained on 
the coast. To them these were as valuable 
as diamonds would be to us, and they de- 
sired them much more even than our 
knives and axes. It was interesting to see 
them look at a mirror for the first time. 
Like monkeys, they would try to see what 








the early evening about 
thirty men arrived, 
evidently from other 


SHAVING IS A PAINFUL OPERATION 


The barber catches the hairs between his thumb nail and a stone knife and 
quickly extracts them. 
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was behind and tried all sorts of experi- 
ments, endeavoring to catch the reflection 
by surprise. They proved to be fairly keen 
traders, but once a standard price was es- 
tablished for a certain type of article they 
did not haggle about price. We found them 
thoroughly honest, and if 
paid in advance for an article 
they could be depended on 
to appear with it. 

Upon our arrival, before 
we had started trading opera- 
tions, they gave each of usa 
present, not overlooking the 
convict and Dyak carriers. 
During our entire stay among 
them they never recognized 
the existence of any caste 
distinction among the vari- 
ous members of the expedi- 
tion. If they considered any 
to be more important than 
the rest, they undoubtedly re- 
garded the Dyaks as the most 
important, because they car- 
ried the biggest loads and ap- 
peared to do the most work. 

After having spent several 
months among the Papuan 
tribes, we found the pygmies 
in every way a striking and 
pleasant contrast. While the 
Papuans are nervous and 
excitable, the pygmies are 
calm and tranquil. The Pap- 
uans would steal at every 
opportunity and were thor- 
oughly unstable and untrust- 
worthy. The pygmies, on the 
contrary, were entirely 
honest and we never had 
cause to mistrust their in- 
tentions. The Papuans invariably were 
obtrusive and noisy, continually shouting 
at the top of their voices whenever they 
were in our vicinity. The pygmies ex- 
hibited a reserve that was most pleasing, 
and so quiet were they that they fre- 
quently spoke in undertones or whispers. 
The physical difference between these two 
groups was also interesting. The Papuans, 
especially those of the lake plain, are fre- 
quently more than six feet in height, 
































A MODERN STONE-AGE 


MAN 


His stone ax is fitted intoa 

club. In the bag hanging 

over his shoulder are all 
his possessions. 
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whereas the pygmies were approximately 
four feet. 

The costume of the women consists of 
a short apron, made either from strips of 
bark or from cords made from bark fiber. 
Both sexes usually cover the head with a 
net bag. Both men and 
women wear necklaces 
made from seeds or 
bright yellow orchid 
stems. However, those 
of the women are more 
elaborate. The men 
wear several different types 
of feather headdresses, made 
from cassowary feathers or the 
feathers of birds of paradise. 
The men wear an extraor- 
dinary-appearing loin cover- 
ing made from a large gourd, 
tipped with a piece of fur, this 
constituting their only article 
of clothing. This curves up- 
wards over the abdomen and 
is fastened in place by means 
of a braided ring attached 
to a cord around the waist, 
terminating behind in a sort 
of bustle made from neatly 
woven yellow cords of orchid 
bark. They wear braided arm 
bands, under which are fre- 
quently carried aromatic 
leaves or sweet smelling flow- 
ers. 
Every man wears over his 
shoulder a carrying bag, which 
is decorated with the tusks of 
wild boars. Some of these bags 
have more than fifty sets of 
tusks upon them. In this 
bag are carried all of the 
owner’s personal possessions. These in- 
clude a stone knife and a stone ax, his 
pipe with a bowl made from an acorn, a 
supply of tobacco, usually a few betel nuts, 
and other odds and ends. Each man always 
carries a very small woven orchid bark 
bag containing a cocoon, which is ap- 
parently prized as an amulet. Frequently 
they paint their faces with ochre or char- 
coal, especially when they are visiting a 
village other than their own. 
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They liked to visit our camp and viewed 
with wonder the many unfamiliar things 
they saw there. We brought with us a 
number of things calculated to astonish 
them. They were particularly interested 
in watching the operation of the type- 
writer, and Hedberg, the historian, was 
always assured of a large audience when- 
ever he was at work. The men indicate 
astonishment by clicking their gourds with 
their fingernails and, needless to say, our 
camp sounded like a telegraph office most 
of the time they were around, as almost 
everything we possessed was a source of 
wonder to them. The women bite the 
middle finger and then fan their breasts 
when surprised. 

It was difficult to predict in advance the 
things that would impress them most. 
As it turned out, nothing interested them 
so much as the simple act of thumbing 
the pages of a note book. Whenever new- 
comers visited our camp the more so- 
phisticated pygmies at once brought them 
to us and requested that we perform this 
feat for them. As long as we were among 
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them it proved a never-failing source of 
surprise and entertainment. 

Their method of greeting is unique. 
They extend the knuckle of the middle 
finger, which is grasped by the person 
being greeted between the knuckles of the 
second and third fingers and then with- 
drawn in such a manner that a popping 
sound is made, to the accompaniment of 
their term of friendly address: “Wau! 
Wau! Wau!” 

They are great travelers and make fre- 
quent visits between the numerous villages 
in the mountains. They traverse the diffi- 
cult trails over the ranges with great speed. 
For instance, it required seven days for us 
to reach a near-by village that they easily 
reach in three. Of course, they travel light 
—just their bow and arrows and a small 
net bag over their shoulder containing 
sweet potatoes. 

They are very hospitable and it is 
the custom in pygmyland to furnish a 
visitor with food and shelter during the 
period of his stay. Despite the fact that it 
was a heavy drain on their gardens they 
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ALWAYS CURIOUS BUT NEVER CAMERA SHY 
The small stature of the pygmy men, the average height being about four feet, is apparent by comparison 
with the camera man. 
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supplied us with sweet po- 
tatoes and bananas during 
our entire visit. And they 
would take nothing for it. 
Each evening at dusk, the 
chief and his wife would 
arrive and give each of us 
a share of the potatoes 
gathered by the women in 
the garden that day. 

Their houses, compared 
to those of the. Papuans, 
are very well built. They 
are oval or rectangular in 
shape, with walls of rough 
split slabs and smooth 
floors of bark, which are 
always neatly swept. In 
the center of the floor is 
a circular depression lined 
with flat stones that serves 
as a hearth. There is no 
furniture whatever in the 
rooms. In the evening they 
enjoy sitting around the 
hearth, where they bake 
sweet potatoes in the hot 
coals and sing songs. The 
men and women live in 
separate houses, but it is 
not forbidden for either sex 
to enter the houses of the 
other. In fact, the women 
frequently join the song circle in the men’s 
house in the evenings, returning to their 
own houses to sleep. 

They make fire by means of a split stick, 
some tinder, and a strip of rattan. A smal] 
piece of tinder is placed within the fork 
of the split stick. This is laid upon a small 
heap of dead leaves on the ground. One 
foot is placed on the stick to hold it in 
place and the rattan thong is placed under 
the fork and drawn backward and forward 
with a sawing motion. In a very few sec- 
onds a smoke is produced and in about ten 
seconds there is a coal of fire in the tinder. 
This is picked up with a handful of the 
dead leaves and blown upon until the 
leaves take fire and are fanned into a 
blaze. 

As they have no metals whatever, their 
tools are made of stone and are of a very 
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simple sort. Knives are made from a flat, 
crescent-shaped piece of polished green 
stone, ground to a fairly sharp edge. 
These are not hafted but are held in the 
hand and the concave surface used as the 
cutting edge. Their stone axes consist of a 
celt-shaped blade of the same material, 
ground to a sharp edge and hafted in a 
wooden handle. The blade is fitted into 
the handle by means of a hole made in the 
same shape on the upper end of the wood. 
They have no baskets or pottery and, ex- 
cept for their net bags, use no containers 
of any sort. 

For cooking, a shallow pit is made in the 
ground and lined with banana leaves and 
fern. Into this are placed sweet potatoes 
and their leaves, pork, or whatever ar- 
ticles are to be cooked. A fire is then built 
in which are heated a number of good- 
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sized stones. These hot rocks are picked 
up with wooden tongs, wrapped in leaves, 
and placed about the food to be cooked. 
The ends of the banana leaves are then 
drawn over the top so as to seal them in 
and weighted down with more hot rocks 
placed on top. This, in effect, forms a 
primitive fireless cooker that thoroughly 
prepares food after it has remained sealed 
in this fashion for an hour or two. Only 
one meal a day is eaten. This is prepared 
by the women in the late afternoon. 

Each village in reality is a clan group 
and all of the inhabitants are related either 
by blood or by marriage. The fields are 
worked by all in common and all activi- 
ties that might benefit the village are 
conducted for the common good. There is 
no hereditary chieftainship, but always 
one man in the village is recognized as a 
head man because of his ability. He has 
no real power but functions in an advisory 
capacity. 

The pygmies are a sedentary people 
living in permanent villages. Their civil- 
ization is based primarily upon agri- 
culture. Large clearings, several acres in 
extent, are made on surprisingly steep 
mountain sides. The jungle growth is 
cleared away with stone axes and the clear- 
ing is enclosed with a strong fence to ex- 
clude the wild pigs that abound in the 
jungles. The work of clearing the land and 
of building the fences is primarily the duty 
of the men of the village, but the actual 
planting and caring for the crops is at- 
tended to by the women. 

Their staple crop is ubis, a variety of 
sweet potato. Not only are the tubers eaten 
but the vines as well. Next in importance 
is taro root. Sugar cane, a plant that is 
probably indigenous to New Guinea, is 
grown in quantities and eaten as a 
delicacy. Bananas are also important. A 
number of different varieties are raised, 
most of which are of very good quality. 
Much to our surprise, we found them 
growing an excellent kind of lemon. Other 
minor crops, of berries and roots, supple- 
ment these staples. 

Tobacco is grown extensively, the leaves 
being rolled tightly into long ropes that 
are wrapped on a stick and cured, the 
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whole being then wrapped in pandanus 
leaf, each bundle of tobacco resembling a 
Mexican tamale. Pipes are apparently 
smoked only by the men; whereas men, 
women, and children alike use cigarettes, 
Even very small children two or three 
years of age enjoy smoking and frequently 
a mother will quiet a fretting child by 
giving it a “pull” on her cigarette. 

Pygmyland is as dry as the most ardent 
prohibitionist could wish. They have no 
alcoholic drinks of any kind. In fact, they 
drink very little water—when they do, it 
is at infrequent intervals and never a 
large quantity at one time. 

They never bathe and were much amazed 
to see us bathe. They were intensely in- 
terested in watching the operation and 
never failed to gather round us as we 
utilized the mountain waterfalls as shower 
baths. The lather made by the soap 
furnished them great amusement, and 
they stood spellbound watching the 
wonders a cake of soap performed in pro- 
ducing large handfuls of soapy suds. It 
proved so fascinating that they expressed 
the desire to try it on themselves, not for 
the purpose of cleansing their bodies but 
to enjoy the thrill of making lather. There- 
after, a small piece of soap could procure 
almost any article they possessed. 

The women are considerably out- 
numbered by the men. As marriage is 
conducted on an economic basis the com- 
petition for wives is very keen, and soa 
considerable number of men must remain 
bachelors all their lives. They are polyg- 
amists in theory, but in practice, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of women, it is very 
rare that a man is able to afford more than 
one wife. 

Igoon, the head man of the village of 
Tombe, was our particular friend among 
the pygmies during the three months we 
were in their territory. As a reward for his 
services when we left we gave him enough 
cowrie shells to make him a wealthy man 
in the eyes of his people. We asked him 
what he would do with all of this ‘‘money.” 
He immediately replied that he would get 
himself another wife. 

Many difficulties lie in the way of the 
young man who would win himself a bride, 
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Not only must he have attained suffi- 
cient material wealth to prove his ability 
to support his wife, but he must also go 
through an ordeal of courage wherein the 
male relatives of his bride-to-be shoot 
arrows at him from close range for about 
an hour and he must dodge them to the 
best of his ability. 

When the young man has thus proved 
his qualifications as a husband and has 
obtained the consent of the girl’s family 
he builds a house and the actual marriage 
ceremony takes place. As part of the ritual 
he must chop off one of the bride’s fingers 
with a stone ax. Later, if he should be 
widowed, he cuts off one of his own fingers 
in the same fashion. A woman who is re- 
married goes through the same process 
on each occasion. Their family life as a 
rule is very pleasant. While the husband 
is the theoretical head of the household, 
we saw no instance where women were 
mistreated, and hen-pecked husbands are 
not unknown. 

The head man of the village of Agintawa 
was held in great respect by all of the 
people in the district, who appeared to 
be much in awe of him. We camped at one 
time in his village for more than a week. 
Every evening when his wife prepared 
the family meal it appeared to be his duty 
to bring in the wood from the jungle and 
chop it into the proper lengths for the fire. 
He acquired the habit while we were there 
of coming over to our camp fire to loaf 
and smoke a pipe with us as our meal was 
being prepared. 

Once he did this without having pre- 
viously brought in the wood for his own 
fire. His wife, who incidentally was a 
small woman even fora pygmy, came over, 
gave him a good scolding, and, grasping 
him by the ear, pulled him to 
his feet and literally pushed him 
out of our camp, throwing in a 
real old-fashioned tongue lashing 
for good measure. He brought in 
his wood, feigning great exhaus- 
tion, after which he returned to 
our camp fire with a hang-dog 
look and a deprecatory gesture, 
as much as to say: “ Well, what 
can a poor fellow do?” 
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Within the villages there is practically 
no crime. Personal property is limited, 
but apparently the idea of coveting an- 
other man’s goods has not yet been 
evolved, so that there is no stealing. 

Their religion is animistic and consists 
of a belief in multitudes of ghosts, who 
are supposed to inhabit various natural 
objects and who are the cause of sickness 
and natural phenomena generally. Owing 
to their dislike of discussing religion or 
death it was not possible to learn much 
about these subjects. 

When the time arrived for us to leave 
the country of the pygmies, Igoon, to- 
gether with most of the men of his village, 
volunteered to accompany us to the foot 
of the mountains. They even wanted to 
accompany us to our own homes, as it was 
impossible to convey to them the idea that 
our villages were located beyond the seas 
and not farther down the river. However, 
we accepted their company to the point 
on the river where we had left our canoes. 
Here the pygmies had their last thrill, for 
they had never seen a boat before. Many ad- 
miring glances in recognition of our superi- 
ority were cast in our direction as the ca- 
noes were loaded and as the Dyaks propelled 
them out into the dangerous current. 

As the last canoe was ready to shove 
off we had a striking proof of the genuine 
nature of their friendship for us. After 
explaining that we had come a long, 
long distance—this by sweeping the sky 
back and forth until our arms got tired, 
to indicate the number of moons it would 
take us to return to our villages—we spoke 
our final farewells. In answer to their 
questions we also indicated the probabil- 
ity that we should never return. Then, as 
they gave us their adieus after their own 
fashion, tears streamed down 
their faces. They were standing 
still, looking after us, as we dis- 
appeared around a bend in the 
river—and at that moment we 
were flooded with memories of 
the generous hospitality of 
these gracious little uncultured 
men and women of a modern 
stone age, who had accepted 
us not as foes but as friends. 











New Styles in Swindles 


Crooks Are Catching Suckers on a Mass Production Basts 


BOY DEN 


VISITORS in the offices of the Postmaster- 
General of the United States sometimes 
stub their toes against a brick-shaped, 
shining lump of metal that is left on the 
floor, where, when desirable, its extra- 
ordinary weight may be employed to hold 
as a prisoner against a wall a door having 
a tendency, with the impetus of any wan- 
dering breeze, to hurl itself shut. This 
heavy object, its precious surface refract- 
ing the light with a yellow glitter, is a 
specimen of the most spurious of the arti- 
cles of illicit commerce; it is a gold brick. 
So far as I can find out, that gold brick 
is the last of its kind. The gold brick, in a 
word, is unfashionable. It has gone out of 
style; but as the once fashionable pug 
dog has been displaced by other breeds 
so has the gold brick been put aside by 
confidence men for newer devices that are 
much more efficient. 

A bonding company that takes an in- 
terest in such matters and employs a force 
of actuaries competent to deal with dizzy 
columns of figures became authority re- 
cently for the statement that Americans 
are mulcted annually of more than 
$1,500,000,000 through a variety of swin- 
dles involving sharp practice in stocks, 
bonds, merchandise, real estate, and in- 
surance. Obviously, then, the confidence 
men have not disappeared along with the 
spurious cakes of gold they used to peddle. 
What they have done is to organize, crush 
competition, and take to heart the lessons 
of mass production. 

A couple of investigators, trained in the 
government service but now in the employ 
of a national organization engaged in 
tracking down credit swindlers, recently 
walked into a ground-floor store in Brook- 
lyn that.was stocked with fine Oriental 
rugs, electric sewing machines, canoes, 
binoculars, furs, radio receiving sets, 
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cameras, washing machines, electric iron- 
ers, kitchen cabinets, and other appliances 
of modern civilization. The investigators 
had gone there in hopes of picking up some 
additional information to confirm reports 
that had been coming to their office from 
merchant-members of their organization. 

From the dimly illumined rear of the 
store came one of the proprietors, a cor- 
pulent man with blue-black jowls, horn 
rimmed spectacles, hairy forearms, and a 
scowl. He was in his shirt sleeves. For one 
instant this man looked at the elder of the 
investigators. Recognition was mutual, and 
then, for a man of his size, the store keeper 
showed an amazing agility. He ran for the 
back of his place of business as a man 
might race to the end of a spring board. 
There was a brittle crash, the tinkle of 
breaking glass—and then silence. The 
amazed investigators failed to act for a 
few seconds and then it was too late. 
When they reached the rear of the store 
and went behind a barricade of steel filing 
cabinets a window shade was flapping 
noisily from the breeze that blew through 
the ragged aperture in the window frame 
through which that unusual merchant 
had dived into a vacant lot. He had disap- 
peared, of course. 

All the merchandise in this curious store 
was the plunder of a modern scheme. 
The store itself was the stage-setting of a 
confidence game, a new-fashioned swindle. 
In the typewriter at the rear of the store 
the investigators found a letter which 
was the very pattern of the scheme. The 
printed letterhead bore the same legend as 
was enameled on the front window of the 
place. For the purpose of this account 
suppose it to have been “H. Gross & Co.” 
Beneath it was another printed line: “ Elec- 
trical goods, carpets, clothing, sporting 
goods, etc.”—in fact, you see, anything at 
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all. The letter was addressed to a Pennsyl- 
vania manufacturer of electric sewing 
machines. 

“Gentlemen (it began): Kindly ship 
us at your earliest convenience three of 
your electric sewing machines, giving us 
sixty days.” 

The signature was not written in ink, but 
was typed as was the rest of the letter. 

In Brooklyn is a firm with the right to 
use that: business label, ‘“‘H. Gross & Co.” 
It is a legitimate 
concern in its 
second genera- 
tion and possesses 
an excellent credit oe 
rating in those rors 
huge compendi- ae i 
ums that are the f < 
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first reliance of credit men. Those vol- 
umes do not, however, list the street 
addresses of the concerns and that has 
helped to make the swindle a highly profit- 
able enterprise. A merchant or his credit 
manager consulting certain rating volumes 
cannot tell whether an order from “H. 
Gross & Co.” is an honest application for 
goods to be shipped on thirty, sixty, or 
ninety days’ credit, or whether it is the 
fishing apparatus of a bogus concern mas- 
querading under the name of the 
legitimate company and operating 
in the same town. 

From complaints filed by mem- 
bers of that credit organization 
whose investigators found the swin- 
dlers’ storehouse in Brooklyn and 
from the letter files of the swindlers 

themselves an interesting list was 
compiled. It was a roster of the 
manufacturers and other business 
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The black magicians change an ounce of Scotch whisky into three cases of water 
and a profit of $216. 
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houses in the United States that had 
shipped merchandise to the confidence men 
in the belief that they were shipping to 
the legitimate concern identified in their 
credit-rating books. There were 280 mer- 
chants’ names on that list and their estab- 
lishments are in every state in the Union. 
The modern swindler does not need to rely 
on farmers paying their first visit to the 
city to provide him with a market for his 
gold bricks. All he needs is an address at 
which he can receive mail, the catalogues 
of the concerns he aspires to “‘gyp,” and a 
fair knowledge of the habits of the average 
credit man. 

You might suppose that the goods found 
and later inventoried by the investigators 
were promptly returned to the manufac- 
turers who had been bilked, but if vou do 
you are unfamiliar with what is known as 
the Uniform Sales Act, which is a part of 
the statutes of each of the United States. 
This provides that when goods are sold on 
credit, a clear title passes to the buyer; 
and that is one of the catches. The only re- 
lief is through the filing of a petition in 
bankruptcy. In this case, that was done 
and by the time that expensive procedure 
has been completed it is possible that some 
of the 280 creditors may recover a fraction 
of their losses. 

Meantime, the investigators continued 
their work. They interviewed truckmen, 
expressmen, and moving-van drivers whose 
names had been found in a careful examin- 
ation of every scrap of paper in that fake 
store. These men were able and usually 
willing to say where they had hauled other 
merchandise that had been shipped away 
by the swindler before his operations were 
stopped. Those places were second-hand 
stores, auction rooms, and the establish- 
ments of cash buyers in small towns in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut; 
a few were in New York City and Philadel- 
phia. Their places were the holes in the 
fence through which the plunder had been 
pushed back into the legal highways of 
commerce. 

Still more recently the investigators 
visited a city in upstate New York. This 
time they were accompanied by Post Office 
Inspectors, and when the corpulent pro- 
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prietor of a new store came out to greet his 
customers they seized him before he had a 
chance to turn and make a running dive 
through his rear window. He is only one of 
scores of confidence men who have found 
that posing as proprietors of stores at 
which they may receive carloads of goods 
on credit isa richer game than was dreamed 
of by the old-time peddlers of gold bricks. 
These swindlers usually disappear from a 
location after two or three months of 
operation—about the time their victims 
are growing restive for payments. The 
one caught in the upstate city in New York 
is being held in jail under a prohibitive 
bail bond of $100,000, but he is merely a 
specimen after all, just one sample for the 
microscope of business-science out of count- 
less others whose operations provide 
goods for the shelves and counters of 
obscure bazaars and auction rooms that 
will undertake to fill any of your wants 
if you are not too curious about the origin 
of the wares you buy. 

Sometimes the come-on letter of such 
swindles sets forth frankly that the order 
comes from a new concern that has no 
credit rating, and volunteers the names of 
three concerns with which they have bus- 
iness relations. Any one who has ever 
bought a fur coat or a diamond ring on 
time will know that three references are 
usually enough. On this scheme, however, 
the confidence man has simply sent the 
aliases under which he is known at three 
or maybe four addresses in New York 
City, where there are myriads of offices 
in which one may exercise the privilege 
of receiving mail by paying a few dollars a 
month to the lessee of the office. In that 
way the confidence man provides his own 
references and he is, usually, too shrewd 
to make them glowing. Generally they are 
just mildly approving. 

There are, of course, brigades of con- 
fidence men who still devote their inven- 
tive powers to the creation of plausible 
schemes whereby they may swindle men 
away from home on vacation trips. 
According to H. N. Graham, ten million 
dollars are taken annually from vacation 
tourists by swindlers. Mr. Graham is a 
member of the body of Federal detectives 
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who are called Post Office Inspectors. 
They form an organization designed to 
protect from the lawless that flood of 
treasure, gossip, lovers’ messages, and 
merchandise that we call the United 
States Mails. So jealous of the good name 
of this enterprise is Uncle Sam that even 
the use of the mails in furthering a fraudu- 
lent scheme is a crime. It was his work in 
hunting down confidence men using the 
mails that gave Inspector Graham the 
knowledge that permits him to make a 
shrewd guess as to the amount of profits 
these swindlers are making each year. A 
thousand American swindlers are known to 
Graham. Some of them are in jail, some are 
in Europe, but hundreds are at large among 
the resorts to which myriads will go this 
winter for recreation. The victims of these 
sharpers are not, as you might be tempted 
to think, country men. Instead, they are 
supposedly shrewd business men—bank- 
ers, hardware dealers, cloak and suit 
manufacturers, former saloon keepers, and 
now and then a bootlegger with more 
money than he knows what to do with. 

Recently a Cleveland man lost $18,000 
to one of these gangs in a fashion that is 
becoming typical. He had gone to an 
Atlantic seaside resort for a few months 
and found himself bored and hungry for 
amusement in one of the largest cities in 
that seaboard state. One day he was ac- 
costed by the well-dressed stranger occupy- 
ing the luxurious lobby chair next to his 
own. The stranger wanted a match. The 
Cleveland man gave it to him. Presently 
they discovered that they belonged to the 
same fraternal order. At the end of two 
days they were so intimate that observers 
might have been excused for regarding 
them as life-long friends. 

As they lowered themselves into a cou- 
ple of lobby chairs at that stage of their 
acquaintance the Cleveland man dis- 
covered that he had sat on a fat pocket- 
book. It contained the name of a well- 
known stock speculator. In addition, $800 
in large bills were in one fold of the wallet. 
It was real money, too. 

“You are in luck,” exclaimed the 
stranger. “That money is the smallest part 
of it. That fellow knows more about the 
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stock market than J. P. Morgan or Ber- 
nard Baruch. Say, let me meet him when 
you return that pocketbook, will you?” 

Half an hour later both men were being 
thanked by the owner of the wallet. 

“T am eternally grateful to you gentle- 
men,” the supposedly talented speculator 
said to them. “Here are papers I could not 
afford to lose. The money, of course, 
means nothing to me. Now you must have 
dinner with me.” 

Acquaintance ripened rapidly. Within a 
day’s time the Cleveland man had for- 
gotten he had ever suffered from boredom 
in that seaside city; he was having the 
time of his life. Then, one day, he was 
taken to an old-fashioned mansion in the 
town. The Cleveland man and his new 
friends entered by a side door and found 
themselves in a room thick with tobacco 
smoke and noisy with the clack of tele- 
graph instruments. A young man on a step 
ladder was chalking up quotations from 
the New York Stock Exchange. Behind a 
wicket with money stacked in piles at 
each elbow was a cashier. Customers were 
swarming in the place. 

“Buy me a thousand shares of U. S. 
Steel,” roared the great speculator. A 
salesman took his order as readily as if it 
had been for a pair of shoes. Another cus- 
tomer stepped up to the wicket and an- 
nounced in a loud tone that he was closing 
his account and going home to San 
Francisco. The Cleveland man saw this 
stranger receive half a dozen fat bundles 
and estimated that there was twenty or 
thirty thousand dollars in the packages of 
money. 

For two days the Cleveland man visited 
that brokerage house in its inappropriate 
surroundings. Then he asked to be let in 
on some of the good things about which 
his speculator friend seemed to have such 
uncanny knowledge. He was allowed to 
place an order for some stock. The same 
day he was informed he had won $36,000. 
Delirious with happiness he stepped up to 
the wicket of the cashier’s cage and asked 
for his winnings. 

“Yes, sir,” said the cashier briskly and 
began to stack up bundles of money, 
counting audibly, “twenty, twenty-five, 
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thirty, thirty-five, and one is thirty-six 
thousand.” He was about to push all this 
money through the cage window when a 
domineering man protested. 

“Hold on,” he commanded. “‘ What are 
you doing there, Thompson?” 

“Just paying off this gentleman, sir.” 

“Well, who is he?” 

A heated argument followed. The pro- 
prietor insisted that he was perfectly will- 
ing to pay out money legitimately won 
in legitimate transactions but, he said, he 
was confounded if he was going to pay 
money to a man who hadn’t given any 
guarantee that he could have paid the 
brokerage house if he had happened to 
lose. The Cleveland man’s speculator 
friend was a tower of strength in this 
difficulty. He announced with heat that his 
friend would be paid or he’d never enter 
the place again. In the end a compromise 
was arranged. The Cleveland man agreed 
to telegraph to his bank in Cleveland for 
half the amount of money he had won, 
merely to prove that he could have paid 
if he had been unfortunate and lost in his 
dealings. The brokerage house proprietor 
had insisted that a check for the sum was, 
of course, a futile gesture. 

“You show me,” he said stubbornly. 

“You can’t blame him, really,” agreed 
the talented speculator. 

A few days later the Cleveland man was 
informed at one of the local banks to 
which he had been taken by his speculator 
friend, that his home bank had trans- 
ferred $18,000 to his credit. He received 
the money in $1,000 bills, entered a taxi- 
cab, and drove to the old house. His new 
friends were with him. The cashier was 
behind. his wicket; the usual customers 
and employes were standing in front of the 
quotation board. The Cleveland man 
opened the small satchel in which he had 
brought the money. The cashier received 
it, counted it solemnly, and finally said: 

“O. K., sir. We'll pay you now.” 

He counted out six or seven of the pack- 
ages at his elbow and put them into the 
Cleveland man’s satchel. At that moment 
a fight started among the customers. The 
Cleveland man’s acquaintances urged him 
to leave before the police arrived. Two 
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shots were fired and he dashed out of the 
place hugging his precious satchel. It was 
not until he had reached his room at the 
hotel that he discovered his packages were 
not composed entirely of money. Real 
bills had been used to cover packages of 
stage money. 

When the Cleveland man rushed back 
to the house where he had been mulcted 
he discovered that all evidence of the 
brokerage establishment had been cleared 
away. There was just a vacant room where 
half an hour earlier there had been busy 
trading and, seemingly, a desperate fight. 
Instead of brokers and customers there 
was now only one woman, a hard, sharp- 
eyed landlady, and a couple of Negro 
servants. The Cleveland man was all for 
going to the authorities with his story 
when he encountered the speculator whose 
purse he had found. That gentleman said: 

“Tf we’re quick we can catch them. 
They’ve gone to Pittsburgh. I’ll get your 
money for you if you'll act quickly. Just 
time to catch a train.” 

That’s all. At Pittsburgh the Cleveland 
man awakened to discover that the pseudo- 
speculator also had disappeared. He went 
home to Cleveland and charged his $18,000 
to experience. 

That purse he found was the unmistak- 
able mark in the present fashion of this 
type of swindle. Whether it is a wire- 
tapping scheme or a stock-selling game, 
the confidence of the victim is usually 
gained by having him “find” a pocketbook 
containing real money and seemingly im- 
portant private papers bearing the name 
of some well-known man. That is generally 
sufficient to break down the normal bar- 
riers that most of us erect against stran- 
gers. Thesecond demonstration—to employ 
the language of the confidence men—was 
to allow him to see other men apparently 
in the act of collecting easy money. 

Inspector Graham in telling about this 
incident recently pointed out several 
other features that conformed to the usual 
pattern. The trick used to get him out of 
the town where he had been robbed was 
another. Rarely does a sucker return to 
the scene of his trimming. Sometimes he 
lacks the money for more railroad fare. 
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“Invariably, confidence men select as 
victims men who are away from home,” 
Graham told me. “If they are going to 
trim you they like to do it in what is for 
you a foreign country. If you live in Illinois 
they prefer to work their game on you 
while you are visiting New York, Atlantic 
City, or Montreal. The reason is that a 
stranger’s complaint carries less weight 
with local authorities. But confidence men 
operate successfully only in cities where 
the authorities are corrupt. Usually a 
small bank, or an official in a small bank, 
in the town where they have set their stage 
also is in their pay.” 

Many of the new swindles have been 
developed since the Volstead Act drove 
the liquor business under cover. A few 
months ago a Chicago architect was in- 
terrupted at his drafting table by two 
Negroes attired in the uniforms of Pullman 
porters. They were a jovial pair, but bore 
themselves with the respectful manner of 
Southern darkies. 

“We're just in from Canada, Boss. 
Would you take a sample of this?” 

One produced a bottle of Scotch whisky 
and a small glass, then poured a drink. 
The architect sniffed it hopefully and 
drank it gladly. 

“For six dollars a bottle,” said one of his 
colored visitors, “we can deliver a lot of 
that.” 

The architect ordered three cases, for 
which it was agreed he would pay $216 in 
cash. Delivery was made in a taxicab at a 
street corner rendezvous, and the archi- 
tect climbed into the cab with its freight 
of whisky cases after giving the two men 
their money. Opened at home, in the 
presence of his scornful wife, the purchaser 
learned that he had bought three dozen 
bottles of city water. 

Machines that seem to transform blank 
sheets of paper into twenty dollar notes 
are successfully sold time after time to 
credulous Americans; there are always 
buyers for the stock of inventors of per- 
petual motion machines; and recently a 
man was arrested after persuading a num- 


ber of New Jersey servant girls to part with 
$30,000 in exchange for shares in a marvel- 
ous ultra-violet-ray machine. He told 
them they would never have to wash an- 
other dish or make another bed once the 
public discovered the extraordinary cura- 
tive properties of his invention. 

After all, that always has been the key- 
note of swindles, old-style and new. It is 
the hope of easy riches that turns men 
and women into suckers, for in spite of 
what Barnum said about the vital sta- 
tistics of suckerdom, suckers are made, 
not born. 

In the region of Wall Street to-day there 
are thirty publications that in style and 
format resemble the few honest newspapers 
and magazines that are <27oted to the 
activities of that financial :enter of the 
country, but the resemblarwe does not go 
beyond that, because the thirty publica- 
tions are just as much the tools of confi- 
dence men as was the gold brick of an 
earlier day. H. J. Kenner, general manager 
of the Better Business Bureau of New York 
City, which is engaged in the work of mak- 
ing swindling a more hazardous profession, 
told about these pseudo-newspapers after 
making an investigation of their opera- 
tions. 

“Styles in stock swindling shift,” he 
said, “just as apparel fashions change. 
Designers of devious and subtle ways to 
beguile the unwary have found a new 
mode in the tipster sheet. They purport 
to give disinterested stock market informa- 
tion and investment advice, but actually 
they intend to influence the purchase of 
particular securities in which the publisher 
is interested and from which he hopes to 
profit enormously. By: pretending to ex- 
pose abuses, to give impartial analyses of 
securities offerings, to forecast market 
movements, and to defend the general in- 
vesting public from pillage by privilege 
and predatory interests, these swindlers 
have made of printers’ ink an incredibly 
efficient net with which to take in suckers. 
The tipster sheets have put swindling 
on a mass-production basis.’ 











What America Thinks About Prohibition 


A Survey Reveals Widespread Favor for the Dry Era 


CHARLES STELZLE 


The author recently completed a nation-wide investigation of facts and opinions 
on the liquor problem and here he reports his finding—the nation favors prohibt- 
tion. His questionnaires were sent to representative citizens in all walks of life. 


WILL ROGERS recently said: “If you 
think this country ain’t dry, you just 
watch ’em vote; and if you think this 
country ain’t wet, you just watch ’em 
drink. You see, when they vote, it’s count- 
ed; but when they drink, it ain’t. So that’s 
why the drys will win.” 

The obvious deduction is that, whatever 
may be the practice of a very considerable 
percentage of our population concerning 
the use of liquor, down in their hearts they 
believe that prohibition is a good thing. 
This in substance is the conclusion to 
which one would come after studying the 
results of an inquiry recently made by me 
covering about one thousand cities in all 
states. I believe that the facts obtained 
represent the opinion of a horizontal slice 
of the population in so far as prohibition 
affects the life of the people. 

There was scarcely any difference of 
opinion as to the economic benefits secured 
through prohibition even among those who 
were most strenuously opposed to the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
Act and even though it was admitted by 
many that the prohibition laws were in- 
adequately enforced. It was generally con- 
ceded that prohibition has resulted in a 
higher level of living in this country. 

The point of attack upon prohibition 
and the Volstead Act has very greatly 
changed. Originally, and mainly before 
the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted, 
we were told that if prohibition were to be 
enacted, a million workingmen would 
lose their jobs; that taxes would be so in- 
creased that workingmen would forfeit 
their homes; that manufacturers of ma- 
chinery and all other materials used in the 


production and distribution of liquor 
would go bankrupt; that railroads, which 
transported these articles as well as the 
raw materials used in making liquor, 
would suffer from the great reduction in 
business; that saloon property would re- 
main idle, resulting in practical confisca- 
tion; that first-class hotels would close 
their doors because their chief profits 
came across the bar; that there would be 
an unprecedented increase in the use of 
opium and other narcotics; and that much 
sickness and higher death rates would re- 
sult, because those accustomed to using 
liquor could not get along without it. 

Practically none of these things hap- 
pened, and immediately following pro- 
hibition there came an unprecedented 
period of prosperity to the United States. 
It is true that prohibition alone was not 
responsible for this prosperity, but accord- 
ing to the best authorities it had a most 
important part in its production. 

Naturally, the strongest opposition to 
prohibition came from representatives of 
organized labor, and frequent references 
were made to resolutions adopted by the 
annual conventions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, favoring such modifica- 
tion of the existing law as will permit the 
“manufacture and vending of wholesome 
beer and light wines.”’ For the most part, 
however, it was perfectly clear that even 
when workingmen themselves did not use 
intoxicating liquor, there was a feeling of 
resentment against the rich, who are sup- 
posed to have stocks of liquor. This was 
frequently referred to in the letters from 
representatives of central labor bodies and 
international organizations. 

















IN THE WILDERNESS 


ME ton: “Do you think we can ever put that jug together, Mr. President?” 
Coo.ince; “Let us sit beneath the bough and read the book, Mr. Secretary.” 
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Occasionally a labor official would refer 
to the “lost jobs” for which prohibition 
was responsible. However, it should be 
remembered that, before the Eighteenth 
Amendment: was adopted, only 62,920 
wage earners were employed in breweries 
and distilleries, but of these less than one 
quarter were bona fide brewers, malsters, 
distillers, and rectifiers, fully three quar- 
ters being engaged in occupations that 
were not at all peculiar to the production 
of liquor, such as blacksmiths, carpenters, 
coopers, electricians, machinists, painters, 
plumbers, and firemen. More teamsters 
than brewers were employed by breweries. 
It is true that there were about 100,000 
bartenders in the United States before 
prohibition, but it rarely happened that a 
man became a bartender until he had at- 
tained his majority, and usually he had 
some other kind of a job before he became 
a bartender, so that practically all those 
who were physically fit found jobs in their 
old occupations or became salesmen of 
another kind. It would be easy to disprove 
the statement that a million wage earners 
had lost their jobs on account of prohibi- 
tion. It is interesting to note at this point 
that if the money invested in the liquor 
business had been invested in the average 
American industry it would have given 
employment to nearly four times as many 
wage earners, who collectively would have 
received four times as much in wages, and 
about four times as much raw material 
would have been required. 

Unfortunately, the attitude of labor 
officials toward the prohibition question 
is usually so strongly influenced by po- 
litical considerations that it is difficult to 
obtain an unbiased statement from these 
officers. In central labor unions, for ex- 
ample, which constitute the local bodies 
in a particular city, the delegates invari- 
ably support workingmen who are identi- 
fied in any way with the liquor business, 
not because they themselves necessarily 
approve of the business, but because at 
some future time they may require the 
support and votes of the liquor men. 

The attitude of organized labor to the 
liquor business and toward the use of liq- 
uor itself, has been expressed at various 
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times when the question of politics was 
not raised. For example, Samuel Gompers 
in three different reports submitted to an- 
nual conventions of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor called attention to the evils 
of the saloon and to the constant desire 
among the membership of labor unions 
to hold their meetings in halls on the 
premises of which there was no sale of in- 
toxicants. In one of these reports, Mr. 
Gompers said: 


In the interest of sobriety and morality | 
again urge that this convention strongly 
recommend to our affiliated organizations 
throughout the country that they should or- 
ganize a movement which would permit the 
use of our public schoolrooms for the evening 
meetings of our labor organizations. 


Another slant on the attitude of labor 
toward prohibition is that given by the 
constitutions and by-laws of the 108 na- 
tional and international unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
My study of these indicates that approxi- 
mately one half of these organizations 
recognize the evil of the use of intoxicating 
liquor and have taken legislative action 
regarding it. 

In this study the results were tabulated 
as follows: First: Unions taking definite ac- 
tion; Second: Unions taking no action; 
Third: Unions not heard from. In the first 
group the membership amounted to 
2,015,800; in the second 727,900; and in 
the third 117,500; so that those unions 
which had taken action recognizing the 
evils of intoxicating liquor numbered more 
than two thirds of the entire membership 
of the American Federation of Labor. It 
should be remembered that this action 
was recorded in constitutions issued years 
after the Eighteenth Amendment was 
adopted. The unions taking action against 
the use of liquor by their members under 
certain conditions penalized them thus: 

They denied disability benefits to those 
injured on account of the use of liquor; 
they would not pay sick or death benefits 
to those killed or injured while intoxicated; 
they rejected petitions for membership if 
the applicant was known to be a habitual 
drinker; they censured or reprimanded 
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those whd entered the meeting in an in- 
toxicated condition, and sometimes they 
suspended them. A dozen other specifica- 
tions are listed, discouraging the excessive 
use of intoxicating liquor. From all of this 
it may be concluded that if the working- 
men of America could express their 
opinions free from political and official 
trade union influence, the sentiment 
against prohibition would not be nearly 
so prevalent as the liquor men would lead 
us to suppose. 

It has often been assumed, particularly 
by prohibitionists, that the newspapers of 
the country were opposed to the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and to the Volstead 
Act. But the replies received from three 
hundred representative editors of daily 
newspapers in as many different cities 
indicated that 73 per cent. favored the 
Eighteenth Amendment and 61 per cent. 
favored the Volstead Act. While a com- 
paratively small number were altogether 
opposed to prohibition, most of those who 
did not approve of it outright favored 
some modification of the prohibition law. 

The attitude of the American people 
toward the prohibition question might be 
determined if it were possible to discover 
whether there is as much drinking to-day 
as there was before the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment was adopted. But it is utterly im- 
possible to compile accurate figures on this 
subject. The statistics dealing with im- 
ports and exports and releases from gov- 
ernment warehouses do not present a 
true picture, as the amount of intoxicating 
liquor that is manufactured privately can- 
not be estimated. 

The life insurance companies were asked 
whether in their opinion drinkers making 
application for insurance to-day were as 
numerous as they were before the Eight- 
centh Amendment was adopted. No ac- 
curate statistics could be obtained on this 
subject, although the opinions of large 
numbers of those who handle this part of 
the life insurance business seemed to be 
that the number of those who drink does 
not vary greatly. Furthermore, the Retail 
Credit Company of Atlanta, whose busi- 
Ness it is to make investigations for insur- 
ance companies among applicants for in- 
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surance, in an article printed in its house 
organ of June, 1927, stated: 


Several companies have recently inquired 
concerning the prevalence of drinking, and 
how the number of present-day drinkers com- 
pares with the number in pre-prohibition days. 
What figures we have are presented neither as 
an arraignment nor defense of prohibition, but 
as a report on conditions as they appear to 
an impartial observer. 

A back-slant on pre-prohibition days is 
furnished by a record of 130,663 reports 
which we made to life companies in ro1o, the 
last year of the open saloon. In this group of 
lives, 1,806 were reported as drinking to such 
an extent as to affect insurability, which 
means that 1.3 per cent. of the inspection re 
ports contained more or less severe criticism 
of drinking habits. 

Six years later, in 1925, another record 
was made covering 152,878 life reports. In 
1.2 per cent. of this number unfavorable 
habits information was developed. Both of 
these records were kept by our various branch 
offices under similar conditions and can prop- 
erly be compared, despite the probability of 
some variation in standards as to what should 
be counted as unfavorable information among 
the different employees who were keeping the 
records. 

Because of the possibility that there was 
some variation of standards among the dif 
ferent offices, we have recently had reports 
from all parts of Canada and the United 
States sent in to be reviewed by a single unit. 
No selection of cases was made and the files 
were forwarded just as completed in the 
regular run of business. In 35,089 life reports 
we found 1.4 per cent. which contained un- 
favorable information concerning drink hab- 
its. 


It should be recalled, however, that the 
reports of the Retail Credit Company re- 
fer mainly to those who drink to excess 
and who probably would be uninsurable. 
While it may be true that the number of 
those who drink to excess may be as great 
to-day as it was before the Eighteenth 
Amendment was adopted, the indications 
based upon this study are that not so 
much liquor is consumed as was the case 
during pre-prohibition days. In this con- 
nection, it is worth noting that, accord- 
ing to finger-print tests made by the 
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police authorities in New York, there has 
been a steady and pronounced decrease 
of first-offenders—from 24 per ten thou- 
sand population for 1914 to only 6 per ten 
thousand population for 1925. This has an 
indirect though very important bearing 
on the question. 

Many reckless statements are made as 
to the increased drinking among young 
people. The reports from practically every 
group in our study indicate that this is 
an exaggeration. This is particularly true 
among high school students. The super- 
intendents repudiate the charge that many 
students carry “hooch” on their hips. 
Very few among the entire number ad- 
mitted that this was practiced by any of 
the students in their schools, or that liquor 
was used at parties, and they insisted that 
in general the attitude of students toward 
any individual who was caught with a 
flask, or who may have become intoxi- 
cated, was not one of admiration. It 
was almost invariably one of disapproval, 
although amusement, indifference, or con- 
tempt frequently entered into their opin- 
ions. However, as is typical among young 
people, they frequently admired the boy 
who “got away” with an infraction of the 
law. In no instance have school boards 
found it necessary to take any action re- 
garding the use of liquor by students. 
Apparently, almost every high school has 
courses of study on the effects of alcohol 
on the human body, particularly in their 
classes on hygiene and physiology. 

One of the striking evidences of the 
liquor situation in our country to-day is 
the greatly reduced number of alcoholic 
cures and similar institutions. Depart- 
ments for the treatment of alcoholism are 
now established in regular hospitals and 
sanitariums, but health officers who re- 
sponded to our questionnaire stated that 
the number of such adjuncts to sanitari- 
ums had not been measurably increased, 
at least not sufficiently to take the place 
of institutions that formerly cared for 
inebriates. It was frankly stated by many 
that the “hooch” that they drank often 
killed men too quickly to require the more 
leisurely treatment of the sanitarium. 

The number of deaths from alcoholism 
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and from wood and denatured alcohol poi- 
soning was another, although not an abso- 
lutely accurate, slant on the number of 
users of intoxicants. Two sets of figures on 
the number of deaths per 100,000 policy 
holders from alcoholism for the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company and the 
New York Life Insurance Company are 
submitted for the years 1914, 1915, 1916, 
and for the ten-year periods following, 
namely 1924, 1925, and 1926: 


Number of Deaths from Alcoholism per 100,000 
Policy Holders 


Metropolitan Life New York Life 


1914 4.8 Ce 
IQI5 4.3 4.0 
1916 5-4 Aas 
1924 4.2 EF 
1925 3.3 1.6 
1926 ACE 1.6 


It will be observed that the death rate 
has decreased in both companies during 
the ten-year period, although in the case 
of the Metropolitan Life there was an 
increase during the period from 1924 to 
1926. It should be kept in mind that prob- 
ably four fifths of the policy holders of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company are 
of the industrial class, while those insured 
by the New York Life are largely of the 
middle and upper classes.- This would in- 
dicate either that workingmen drink more 
injurious liquor or that the quantity of 
liquor which they consume is greater. The 
probabilities are, however, that the policy 
holders of the New York Life Insurance 
Company can afford to buy better stuff. 
In any event, the main point to be con- 
sidered at this time is that there has been 
a decrease in the death-rates from alco- 
holism among both groups during the 
periods mentioned. The figures on deaths 
from alcoholism throughout the United 
States as a whole are substantially the 
same as those given for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 

An important factor to be considered 
with reference to the number of persons 
who drink, and one that is closely re- 
lated to the number of arrests for drunken- 
ness, is the increased toxicity of bootleg 
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liquor—that is, to put it prac- 
tically, according to medical 
authorities, bootleg liquor acts 
about ten times more quickly in 
producing intoxication than do 
medicinal liquors dispensed by 
government permit, so that it 
requires only one tenth as much 
of bootleg liquor as pre-prohibi- 
tion liquor to produce a given 
degree of drunkenness. The rea- 
son for this is that bootleg is 
concentrated and almost invari- 
ably contains other and more 
deadly poisons than mere ethyl 
alcohol. If, as Professor Fisher 
points out in his book ‘‘ Prohibi- 
tion at Its Worst,” out of a given 
number of drinkers, twice as 
many now get drunk on bootleg 
liquor as used to on pre-prohibi- 














tion liquor, we should expect 
twice as many arrests as for- 
merly, even if the number of 
drinkers were the same. To put 
it in another way, even though the num- 
ber of drinkers were reduced one half by 
prohibition, the number of arrests for 
drunkenness would remain the same. 

The opponents of prohibition have made 
a great deal of the alleged increase in the 
number of arrests for drunkenness since 
prohibition. The Moderation League has 
from time to time produced figures in an 
attempt to demonstrate this thesis. But 
in their various publications no account 
is taken of the increase in population in the 
350 cities included in their report; this in- 
crease averages approximately 18 per cent. 
But even these reports indicate that dur- 
ing the period mentioned, arrests for in- 
toxication materially decreased in most of 
the larger cities. During recent years, 
however, the number of arrests has in- 
creased in many of the major cities, prob- 
ably owing to a stricter enforcement of 
the law against drunkenness. The chiefs 
of police throughout the country replied 
that enforcement was much more rigid 
than before the adoption of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

Some of my correspondents asserted that 
the problem of farm relief would be found 


GRADUALLY DRYING OUT 


The wet and dry situation as seen by Carmack in The Christian 


Science Monitor. 


if the Volstead Act were modified to permit 
a larger use of their grain products. The 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
has estimated that the total current in- 
come of farmers in the continental United 
States dropped from 93 billion dollars in 
1919 to 4 billion dollars in 1921—a decline 
of approximately 60 per cent. The report 
of President Coolidge’s Agricultural Com- 
mission does not even discuss the question 
of prohibition. There is practically no re- 
lationship between agricultural deflation 
and prohibition, farmers’ difficulties being 
due almost entirely to other economic 
causes. When the question of war-time 
prohibition was being discussed in Wash- 
ington before the Senate’s Committee 
on Agriculture, the liquor men swore that 
in the manufacture of liquor they con- 
sumed only 1 per cent. of the grain pro- 
duced by the farmers. 

The representative of the farmers of the 
country, who testified at the hearings be- 
fore the Sub-Committee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate in Washington a year ago, stated 
that the great farmers’ organizations of 
the country were unalterably in favor of 
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prohibition. And in spite of the claims of 
the liquor men that the farmers would find 
relief in a modification of the Volstead 
Act, these farmers in every part of the 
United States consistently vote against 
them and in favor of prohibition. Indeed, 
the prohibition movement had its origin 
in the country, and by no stretch of imagi- 
nation can it be said that the farmers have 
had reason to change their minds concern- 
ing the benefits of prohibition both to 
themselves and to the country at large. 

The chiefs of police reported that it was 
much easier to handle crowds now than 
before the Eighteenth Amendment was 
adopted, and that this was ascribed to the 
decreased number of drinkers. They said 
that while there were more arrests in many 
cases, there was actually less drinking. 

It was very generally stated by those 
who are opposed to prohibition that beer 
and light wines would greatly decrease 
the use of whisky. In 1912, my staff made 
a study in New York City of how work- 
ingmen spent their spare time and cash. 
It was revealed in this study that about 
55 per cent. of the men drank liquor of 
various kinds; 53 per cent. drank beer, 
and 21 per cent. drank whisky. That is, of 
those who drank intoxicants, 38 per cent. 
drank whisky. This proves that the fact 
that workingmen could drink beer did not 
necessarily keep them from drinking 
whisky. 

It was frequently stated in my corre- 
spondence that the consumption of liquor 
was steadily declining before the Amend- 
ment was adopted and that we should have 
let well enough alone. As a matter of fact, 
up to 1913, which was the year just before 
the period of hard times in this country, 
there had been a steady increase in the 
number of gallons of liquor per capita 
consumed. Indeed, during this year the 
consumption of liquor of all kinds reached 
the peak, the amount being 22.80 gallons 
of distilled spirits, wines, and beer per 
person, consumed that year. In 1850, the 
number of gallons per capita consumed 
was 4.08; in 1860, 6.43; in 1870, 7.70; in 
1880, 10.08; in 1890, 15.53; in 1900, 17.75; 
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in 1910, 22.19; and as already stated, in 
1913 it was 22.80. 

The value of straw votes on the prohi- 
bition question has often been doubted, 
largely because of geographical and so- 
ciological differences among the voters. 
But it is interesting that in the two most 
conspicuous votes of this character—that 
taken by The Literary Digest in 1922, in 
which approximately 900,000 votes were 
cast, and that sponsored by the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association in 1926, in which 
326 newspapers located in as many differ- 
ent cities participated, and in which about 
1,800,000 ballots were cast—the vote for 
repeal in The Literary Digest ballot was 
only 20.6 per cent. and that in the News- 
paper Enterprise Association group of 
newspapers was 31.3 per cent. While there 
was a very considerable vote for modifi- 
cation in both cases, there can be no doubt 
that the comparatively small vote for re- 
peal indicated that the preponderance of 
sentiment, so far as these voters were 
concerned, was against the liquor business 
as it had been conducted previous to the 
passage’ of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

There is no doubt that America to-day 
stands for prohibition and the Volstead 
Act, in spite of all the arguments that 
might legitimately be used against both 
of these measures. However, there is a 
feeling on all sides that the entire move- 
ment for law enforcement woefully lacks 
leadership. The crusading spirit has al- 
most entirely disappeared. It is believed 
by many that the leaders in the prohibi- 
tion movement are floundering and that 
their ‘‘message” to America has lost its 
challenge. Every group responding in my 
study mentioned the necessity for greater 
law enforcement. It was very generally 
stated that they had been “sold” to the 
idea of prohibition at first, but that very 
soon the general disregard of the prohi- 
bition law, the incompetency of prohibi- 
tion officers, the lack of codperation among 
those who were responsible for enforcing 
the law, and the failure to get the man 
higher up, resulted in indifference and evi- 
dent contempt on the part of the public. 
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OUT FOR SMITH 


Portrait by-Hine, from Ewing Galloway 





The front of Boston’s Tammany Club last September. oO 


How Al Smith Works 
And What He Thinks of Prohibition and the Klan 


NORMAN HAPGOOD AND HENRY MOSKOWITZ 


“Smith is a Wet,” said Bryan at the 1924 convention, and, therefore, should be 
defeated. “Smith is a Catholic,” says the Klan, and, therefore, will be beaten. In this 
article the authors tell what Governor Smith thinks of both prohibition and the Klan. 
But, in this last article in a series, they also paint a picture of Alfred E. Smith as a 
great political campaigner and executive and an independent liberal in politics. 


SMITH’S POWERS during a campaign 
were to become every year better appreci- 
ated, but they were already known. He 
seldom gets to his feet without a clear 
conception of the idea to be left with his 
hearers and the steps by which it is to be 
driven in. First he prepares his outline in 
his own mind. He makes sure that all 
desired material is available. If it happens 
to be a situation in which it is necessary 


to give advance copies to the papers, he 
dictates his principal themes in advance. 

The dictation finished, he takes a sheaf 
of legal size envelopes and on each, with a 
soft lead pencil, he writes out the top head 
with a few sub-heads. Each envelope is 
devoted to a single topic. Any document 
needed in his work will be found in a 
convenient file folder. With the envelopes 
lying on a desk in front of him as he ad- 


From “Up from the City Streets: Alfred E. Smith, a Biographical Study in Contemporary Politics,” 
Harcourt, Brace &§ Co. 
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dresses his audience, he often covers the 
dictated portions, which have been given 
out to the newspapers, without reading 
them, but in practically the exact words, 
thus again using his powerful memory. 

This ability to memorize is what actors 
call exceptionally quick study. His mix- 
ture of preparation and informality is such 
as to make sure of the solid impression he 
seeks and, at the same time, to leave him 
easy in repartee and sallies that may grow 
out of what other people have said. That 
he can be called an eloquent speaker there 
is no doubt, although it is not precisely 
easy to say what makes him eloquent. 

His voice isresonant and large but rough. 
His gestures are free and vigorous, but not 
especially graceful. His arms are likely to 
swing away from somewhere near his heart. 
He often bends forward like a perspiring 
evangelist. One can scarcely be more 
exact than to say that these various attri- 
butes combine to express his personality 
and to carry its charm to the audience 
while the point of his speech is being made 
clear and driven into their minds. 

An essential part of his technique in a 
campaign is that each speech usually 
deals with one subject. A few other topics 
will be lightly touched upon as called for 
by the occasion, but the essence of the 
speech is that he takes out one thing of im- 
portance and drives that in so thoroughly 
that every person of the audience carries 
it away. 

Another essential part is that Smith 
himself plans a campaign from the begin- 
ning to the end before he goes into it. He 
knows how long it requires to do the state 
thoroughly and to end with a proper 
climax. In following out his carefully 
prepared plans, he is capable of resisting 
much opposition. Many of the politicians 
around him become nervous when the 
Republicans seem to be getting a good 
start and the Lemocrats seem to be doing 
nothing. No nervousness of the organ- 
ization affects Smith. When he is ready, 
he appears at headquarters and the real 
campaign begins. 

In the Roosevelt campaign the advisors 
of the young Colonel endeavored to fore- 
see and avoid Smith’s dangerous counter- 
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attacks by having their candidate build a 
few carefully prepared speeches full of 
patriotism and generalities. They stage: 
“buddy” meetings, with the young Colone! 
slapping his fellow war heroes on the back 
and recognizing them by name. The 
Governor was generous to his opponent. 
He was patient. He waited. After a time 
young Roosevelt broke away from these 
more careful generalities and attacked 
Smith in a few details. Toward the end of 
the campaign the Colonel in his private 
car tried to be pleasant to some college 
boys about a football defeat. However, he 
mentioned the wrong team as having de- 
feated them. The boys looked embarrassed 
and the Colonel asked if he had not 
mentioned the right team and then turned 
to those with him in the car and said: 
“Who told me that?” 

The next day the Governor was off on 
his series of speeches that detailed Roose- 
velt’s list of charges, all of them showing 
ignorance of the state’s business. He 
brought in like a refrain: “‘ Who told Teddy 
that?” Another instance of the danger of 
being off-guard when campaigning against 
the Governor was given when Roosevelt 
in the 1924 campaign said: “We put up 
men who can deliver the goods.” Smith 
observed: “This is the largest mouthful 
that the Republican candidate has said in 
the whole course of his campaign.’’ Then 
he went on: “Let us look over the goods 
for a moment. Let us see just what goods 
were delivered and to whom they were 
delivered.”” Then followed Fall and Daugh- 
erty and a string of illustrations. 

In his campaign against Congressman 
Mills his opponent had stated that if he 
were elected he would get along with the 
legislature like a cooing dove. Smith re- 
plied: “The people of the State of New 
York want clear-headed, strong-minded 
fighting men at the head of the govern- 
ment and not doves. Let the doves roost 
in the eaves of the Capitol—not in the 
Executive Chamber. So much for the 
doves, let us pass them up.” 

Although the Governor rather likes to 
throw out jokes at the pomposity and 
intricacy of some legal language and pro- 
cedure, he studies the law hard. One day 
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the two authors of these articles were talk- 
ing with him. It was the day after the 
dinner in which some of the leaders in 
the campaign of 1926 were together to 
compare reminiscences. The Governor, 
speaking informally, mentioned a pro- 
vision regarding the qualification of judges 
as being in the constitution. Several 
eminent judges at the dinner, speaking of 
this statement, said to one another that 
at last the Governor had made a slip on a 
question of fact, as the provision regarding 


the Republican column into the Demo- 
cratic if his understanding had been 
confined to the great city. His triumphs 
would have been impossible had he not 
comprehended the needs of the smaller 
cities and the agricultural districts as well 
as he understood those of the metropolis. 
It is worth notice that in 1926 Smith’s vote 
in the city fell off, while it increased in 
cities and counties up-state. 

When he took the Governor’s chair on 
January 1, 1919, he knew what he wanted. 


qualifications of 
judges was ina 
statute, not in the 
constitution. 

“T won $25 on 
you last night,’’ 
said one of the au- 
thors to the Gov- 
ernor. The Gov- 
ernor looked mildly 
interested. The au- 
thor referred to this 
statement of the 
judges and went on: 

“T knew nothing 
about it, but I bet 
$25 you were right. 
We looked up the 
constitution and 
found the provis- 
ion. The reason the 
judges made the 
mistake was that 
they were more 
accustomed to look- 
ing up the qualifica- 
tions in a statute 
and they simply 
assumed that they 
were not also stated 
in the constitu- 
tion.” 

The Governor 
made no comment 
except this: “I am 
not likely to for- 
get things.” 


Smith could 
never have turned 
New York from 
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NOTES FOR A CAMPAIGN SPEECH 


A facsimile of a typical envelope bearing notes in 
Smith’s handwriting used during his campaign 
for Governor against Ogden L. Mills. 


He started out with 
a program that he 
has pursued with 
energy up to the 
present day; some 
of it is finished; 
some remains to be 
finished. Itall hangs 
together, and the 
people of New York 
have decided that 
it is honest, liberal, 
and sound. He had 
a series of measures 
of major impor- 
tance, and he ham- 
mered these meas- 
ures through the 
legislature. When it 
was necessary he 
went with convinc 
ing appeals direct 
to the people. Ex- 
cept for the sessions 
of 1923 and 1924, 
both the Assembly 
and the Senate have 
been Republican. In 
those two sessions 
the Senate had 
a Democratic ma- 
jority of one, under 
the leadership of 
James J. Walker, 
the present Mayor 
of New York City. 

When the voters 
first made up their 
minds about the 
kind of a Gov- 
ernor Al Smith was, 
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attention at Albany was turning to a 
considerable extent toward welfare meas- 
ures with which Smith had been associated 
for many years. He was able to make clear 
that the Labor Department had been 
crippled by Republican administration. 
He was able to liberalize the labor law and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law. In 
campaigning against Miller he took by 
the horns the question of what economy 
in state government means. He denied 
that it means starvation for vital depart- 
ments of the government. He demanded 
that the state be looked upon as an in- 
strument for the service of the people and 
that economy be measured not by the 
amount of money spent but by the amount 
obtained for the people in return for 
every dollar expended. 

Smith has not undertaken to carry out 
his sweeping program by combat alone. 
He chooses controversy only when other 
methods fail. Nobody alive goes to the 
public more audaciously when it is neces- 
sary, but also nobody is more pleased if 
measures can be passed by patient con- 
ference, even involving give and take, if 
what is given is not too essential. 

The pressure on Smith for offices to be 
used as political rewards has been stronger 
from up-state than from Tammany. This 
was in part because Murphy, in the critical 
days of 1919, when Smith was getting 
started, understood the Governor, sympa- 
thized with him, and did what he could to 
make things easy for him. The up-state 
Democracy,on the other hand, was hungry. 
It had seldom seen victory. It did not have 
local offices to feed it, such as Tammany 
Hall had in New York City. Local leaders 
came to Smith with heart-rending tales 
about the needs of their local organizations. 
Smith always received their suggestions 
with urbanity. It was seldom that they 
could suggest anybody fit for an impor- 
tant position—Democrats were scarce in 
their part of the state anyhow—but it was 
wise to let them talk themselves out and 
give them the theoretical chance of finding 
people up to the Governor’s requirements. 
In the end, the organization got few ap- 
pointments. If Smith has set a higher 
standard of appointments than has been 
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seen in the state before, it has been be 
cause of his conception of what he wants, 
plus his ability to turn down a politician 
without annoying him. 

One of the most important positions in 
the state is that of Highway Commissioner. 
“Why the devil,’ Smith asked as he 
reached Albany, “should it be impossible 
to find somebody to fill this place who will 
not build the highways just to please the 
politicians?”’ He set the wheels in motion. 
The suggestion that appealed to him most 
told of a man entirely outside of politics 
who had done splendid work for Pershing 
in France in building military roads and 
was just being discharged from service. 
After hearing the report on Colonel 
Frederick Stuart Greene, Smith sent for 
him. Greene started out timidly to say 
something about his lack of knowledge of 
politics. 

“T did not send for you,” the Governor 
broke in, “to tell me about politics. I 
sent for you to know whether or not you 
could build roads.” 

Greene went away without any notion 
of whether he was to be appointed, but 
pleased with the Governor. Indeed, he 
said he had had twenty minutes with the 
most interesting man he had ever met. 
Weeks passed by and he assumed he was 
not to have the appointment. He got it, 
however, after the Governor had made an 
investigation. Immediately after the per- 
sonal meeting, the Governor said merely: 
“He is a likely person.” When he had made 
up his mind he telephoned to the advisor 
who had suggested Greene and said: “ Give 
me the front name of that man Greene. I 
want to send it in.” From that day to this 
Greene has been a thorn in the flesh of the 
office seekers. 

One of the most powerful Democratic 
leaders in the state was set upon getting 
his choice into the Highway Department 
to fill a vacant post of Second Deputy. 
The law requires certain qualifications 
for that post. The man he recommended 
was a jeweler. “What does he know about 
roads?” asked the Governor. It turned out 
that he knew nothing. “Give me another 
man,” said Smith. The next name was a 
bookkeeper. “T’ll put that fellow in the 
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GOVERNOR 


SMITH AND A PART OF HIS FAMILY 


Governor and Mrs. Smith have five children: Alfred E. Smith, Jr., Emily, Catherine, Arthur, and Walter. 
In the picture, reading from left to right, are: Arthur, his wife Anne, Mrs. Smith, the Governor, and 
Catherine. There are three grandchildren: Emily’s daughter and Arthur’s two sons. 


banking department, where he can be use- 
ful and get an opportunity for a future, but 
he does not know anything about roads. 
Put a man where his experience and con- 
nection will help him, if you are really 
interested in him. What does a bookkeeper 
know about the difference between con- 


crete and cement?” “Governor,” said the 
disappointed leader, “you don’t want to 
help the Democratic party. I want to place 
these men. They are party workers.” This 
aroused the Governor. Rising in his chair 
he said: 

“You don’t want to place these men. 
You want that particular place in the 
Highway Department. I have been in your 
town often. I have walked on its sidewalks 
and I have seen the folks look just like 
those I know on Second and Third Avenue 
in New York. They ought to be just as 
good Democrats, but when the election 
returns come in you can’t find them. There 
has been some cheating somewhere.” 


Smith referred to the deals of local Demo- 
crats with local Republicans, especially 
on highway contracts. He stopped, re- 
fraining from the obvious addition that his 
popularity has helped the local Democratic 
tickets as that of no other Democrat in the 
history of the state. 

Greene’s ability to offend regular poli- 
ticians has several branches. He has aban- 
doned the good old policy that was 
known as “ More miles more votes” —the 
expression covering the policy of building 
cheap roads that lack durability and put- 
ting the roads where they will do the most 
political good. 

One of the first results of the Governor’s 
efforts to consolidate at least some of the 
state departments while waiting for con- 
stitutional amendments to pass, was the 
setting up of the Department of Public 
Works in 1925 and putting into it the 
canals, the highways, and the supervision 
of public buildings. Greene was preémi- 
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nently fitted to do this job and he was put 
at the head of the new department. In the 
first year he saved seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. By this merger the 
canals are now administered with the 
assistance of civil service engineering ex- 
perts who have taken the place of political 
appointees. 

Smith knows that elections depend not 
upon patronage, but upon policies. His 
unprecedented majorities have come about 
through his policies, his constructive pro- 
grams, and his ability to present programs 
to the general public. Smith himself once 
pointed out to the authors that Grover 
Cleveland became a national figure be- 
cause the idea got around the country 
that he was independent of everybody. 

In the general impression made by 
Smith as Governor belongs the funda- 
mental liberalism associated with his 
veto of the notorious Lusk bills. At the 
opening of the session in the second year 
of his first term, the Republican legislature 
undertook to throw out of their seats five 
Socialist Assemblymen who had _ been 
elected from New York City. They were 
thrown out first, and tried afterward, on 
charges of being hostile to our form of 
government, advocating principles adverse 
to our institutions and designed to over- 
throw them by force. The Bar Association 
of New York City protested. Governor 
Smith felt that although it was primarily 
the business of the legislature it was neces- 
sary for him to interfere. He gave out a 
statement that contained the following 
language: 

Although I am unalterably opposed to the 
fundamental principles of the Socialist party 
it is inconceivable that a minority party, duly 
constituted and legally organized, should be 
deprived of its right to expression so long as it 
has honestly, by lawful methods of education 
and propaganda, succeeded in securing repre- 
sentation, unless the chosen representatives 
are unfit as individuals. 

It is true that the Assembly has arbitrary 
power to determine the qualifications of its 
membership; but where arbitrary power exists 
it should be exercised with care and discretion 
because from it there is no appeal... . 

Our faith in American democracy is con- 
firmed not only by its results, but by its meth- 


ods and organs of free expression. They are 
the safeguards against revolution. To discard 
the methods of representative government 
leads to the misdeeds of the very extremists we 
denounce . . . and serves to increase the 
number of the enemies of orderly free govern- 
ment. 


Former Governor Hughes was one of 
those who took a leading part against this 
expression of war hysteria, as did many 
civic organizations and organs of liberal 
opinion. The trial went on for months. It 
resulted finally in condemning the five 
Assemblymen. 

The committee recommended legislation 
to silence free speech, to test the loyalty of 
school teachers, to require registration of 
private schools, and to regulate school 
courses so as to prevent the young from 
being turned into Reds or Pinks. Three 
such bills were passed. The Governor 
vetoed them. In his veto of the bill dealing 
with prosecution for criminal anarchy and 
providing special facilities for its detection 
he said: “The traditional abhorrence of a 
free people of all kinds of spies and secret 
police is valid and justified and calls for the 
disapproval of this measure.”’ 

In vetoing the bill regarding the loyalty 
test for teachers he said: 


Opposition to any presently established 
institution, no matter how intelligent, con- 
scientious, or disinterested this opposition 
might be, would be sufficient to disqualify the 
teacher. Every teacher would be at the mercy 
of his colleagues, his pupils, and their parents, 
and any work or act of the teacher might be 
held by the Commissioner to indicate an 
attitude hostile to some of the institutions of 
the United States or of the state. 

The bill unjustly discriminates against 
teachers as a class. It deprives teachers of 
their right to freedom of thought, it limits the 
teaching staff of the public schools to those 
only who lack the courage or the mind to exer- 
cise their legal right to just criticism of exist- 
ing institutions. The bill confers upon the 
Commissioner of Education a power of inter- 
ference with freedom of opinion which strikes 
at the foundations of democratic education. 


In his veto- of the bill supervising the 
schools and school courses to prevent 
undesirable doctrines, he used these words: 
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The clash of conflicting opinions, from which 
progress arises more than from any other 
source, would be abolished by law, tolerance 
and intellectual freedom destroyed, and an 
intellectual autocracy imposed upon the 
people. The destruction of the German Empire 
through the blind inability of its people to 
understand the spirit of free institutions, is a 
striking example of the ruin that may ensue 
from forcing into a narrow, governmental 
mold the processes of education. The pro- 
ponents of these bills urge 
that they are essential to the 
protection of the community 
against radical opinion. I 
might rest upon the saying of 
Benjamin Franklin that 
“They that can give up es- 
sential liberty to obtain a 
little temporary safety deserve 
neither liberty nor safety.” 
But I go further—the safety 
of this government and its 
institutions rests upon the 
reasoned and devoted loyalty 
of its people. It does not need 
for its defense a system of 
intellectual tyranny which, in 
the endeavor to choke error 
by force, must of necessity 
crush truth as well. 


While he was preparing 
his statement to accompany 
these vetoes he received, 
according to his custom, a 
written suggestion from a 
friend. This suggestion con- 
tained quotations from vari- 
ous writers on democracy 
ranging from Jefferson to 
De Tocqueville. Smith 
asked somebody near him 
who De Tocqueville was, 
and learned that he was 
one of the earliest foreign 


institutions. He sent an oral 

message back to his friend in New York 
City, saying: “I know who Thomas Jeffer- 
son is, and I may be supposed to know 
who Benjamin Franklin is; but if I quote 
De Tocqueville, everybody will say Al 
Smith never wrote that. He never heard 
of De Tocqueville.” 

Still another blow at the war spirit was 
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Smith’s political triumph over 
: the publisher clinched his lead- 
commentators on American — ership of the Democratic party. 
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shown when in 1923 he pardonea Jim 
Larkin, convicted under the Criminal 
Anarchy statute of the state during the 
war. Larkin’s revolutionary radicalism 
wasabhorrent to him. Toward his opinions, 
which tended to weaken the power of our 
government in its war against her enemy, 
he shared the verdict of the courts and 
juries. But the war had been over for four 
years, and he recognized that Larkin was a 
political prisoner. Later, for 
similar reasons he pardoned 
the remaining political pris- 
oners held by the state. 
During the 1922 campaign, 
before he had announced 
his intention about Larkin, 
who was a Sinn Feiner, the 
Governor was called upon 
by a group of members of 
that organization. One of 
the women said to him: 
“Governor, we came to ask 
you to do justice to Jim 
Larkin.” 

The Governor under- 
stands the Irish tempera- 
ment. He broke in with stern 
emphasis. “Hold on there. 
You did not come for jus- 
tice. Larkin got that in the 
court. You came for mercy.” 

Somewhat taken aback, 
the woman said: ‘Well, 
mercy, if you take it that 
way. Will you promise to 
pardon him if you are 
elected?” 

The Governor replied: 
“This is not a fair request 
to make to a man running 
for office. The constitution 
expressly forbids my making 
promises to any one. I have 
never in my whole life made 
a promise before election. I do not act 
that way.” 

The group looked crestfallen. The 
Governor felt their disappointment and 
added: “I'll promise you this. I promise 
you that if I am elected I will give the 
Larkin case the most careful consideration 
I am capable of.”’ 
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They shook hands with the Governor 
and went away encouraged. 

During Smith’s first term Woodrow 
Wilson, in February, 1919, in a note 
only recently made public, wrote: “I hope 
and believe that you will not be dis- 
appointed in Governor Smith. He is a man 
who has stood quite apart in a great many 
ways, and I believe he feels in an unusual 
degree the impulses and compulsions of 
the changed order of the nation’s and the 
world’s affairs.” 

If the Governor is to be measured in the 
main by his policies, his ability to see them 
through, and his talent for educating the 
people of the state, we are not to overlook 
his gifts as the sheer executive. These gifts 
are impressed on anybody who sees him 
at work. He is singularly accessible, but 
that does not mean that he wastes time. 
His telephone conversations are likely 
to be cut off sharply. They may consist of 
“Yes. No. How are you? See you later.” 
Sometimes he will be impatiently pacing 
the floor, his keen gray-blue eyes flashing. 


At another moment he will be leaning back 
in his chair with these same eyes looking 
veiled and dull, but even then nothing 
escapes him. After the tensest moment he 
is likely to burst into a song, a jingle of the 
day, accompanying this song with a jig. 

He never uses a push button on his desk. 
Back of his desk is what he calls his own 
filing system. It is a series of wooden 
trays, in each of which he deposits letters, 
reports, documents, clippings, in ac- 
cordance with a system of his own and 
to which he alone knows the key. On his 
desk is a special folder that contains 
those letters or memoranda to which he 
wishes to give longer consideration, or 
on which he wishes to consult some 
adviser. 

At hearings the Governor is often 
frankly bored. He has a marked distaste 
for pretense. He practically always knows 
the case before him down to the bottom, 
and he feels that the lawyers presenting 
opposite sides are more often tying them- 
selves up in technicalities than they are 

seeking for the gist of the 
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matter. He breaks in frequently 
with questions. Often he sums 
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up. Not infrequently he rises 
and leaves the room, after tell- 
ing the speakers what he looks 
upon as the deciding point and 
adding, “If you have any 
more on that, you can send it 
to me.” 

As his strength has increased 
with the people, the organiza- 
tion is more likely to assume 
that he alone can surmount 
certain obstacles. A notable 
incident of such need was when 
Mayor Hylan of New York 
City wished a third term. The 
organization did not wish to 
fight with him and it turned 
over to Smith the job of elim- 
inating him. It is probable 
that no one else could have 
done it. There was a strong 
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A CARTOON FROM A HEARST NEWSPAPER 


The breach between Smith and Hearst was opened by vitriolic 
newspaper attacks in the summer of 1919. 


organization feeling for James 
J. Walker. He had done de- 
cidedly able work as Demo- 
cratic leader of the state Senate 
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and was extremely popular in | 
the local Democratic clubs. 
Smith supported him in the 
primaries, which he won, and 
the election was a foregone 
conclusion. 

Winning this primary fight 
against Hylan, Hearst, and a 
large part of the Tammany 
organization increased the 
Governor’s prestige not only 
in New York but throughout 
the country as well. It was in 
commenting on this result that 
Senator Borah was quoted as 
saying: ““We have a Demo- 
cratic candidate for President.” 

In 1922, Smith had been 
reluctant to run. He was in 
business making plenty of 
money, which his large family 
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needed. The pressure on him 
was intense. Friends of Hearst 
had worked out a plan by 
which they believed they could 
greatly strengthen the chances of victory. 
They wanted to end the feud between the 
Governor and the powerful publisher. 
This feud had its origin far back in the 
history of the fourth ward. In its earlier 
stages it had nothing to do primarily with 
either Smith or Hearst, but was a conflict 
for local power between Tom Foley and 
some of Hearst’s employees. After Smith’s 
election in 1918, with a certain amount of 
support from the Hearst papers, Mr. 
Hearst felt that he had a right to ask for 
recognition, to the extent of having either 
himself or his wife on the committee to 
receive the returning soldiers. This desire 
was the stronger in that Hearst’s efforts to 
keep us out of the war had greatly in- 
creased the amount of feeling against him. 
Smith felt that he could not make the 
appointment on account of the feeling of 
many who would be on the committee. 
There were plenty of other clashes that 
do not need to be enumerated. Hearst 
charged in 1919 that New York City had a 
dangerously bad milk supply and that 
Smith was responsible, and that he was in 
league with the “milk barons.” Smith is 
Not a person who overlooks charges against 
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Another cartoon in the series that caused Smith’s refusal to 
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run on the ticket with Hearst in 1922. 


him and to this one he was particularly 
sensitive. In 1919, he challenged Hearst to 
a joint debate in Carnegie Hall. The pub- 
lisher did not appear. Smith did appear and 
made one of his most devastating speeches. 

At the Democratic State Convention, 
at Syracuse, many of the district leaders 
were favorably impressed with the idea 
of having Smith and Hearst on the same 
ticket. Hearst was willing to run either for 
Governor or for Senator, if Smith would 
take the other place. Smith stayed in his 
room in the hotel while the convention was 
meeting, one person after another calling 
on him. What Charles F. Murphy felt in 
his heart no one will ever know, but the 
Hearst people received the impression 
that he thought well of their plan. William 
Bourke Cockran, a man always admired by 
Smith, was one of those who called in his 
room. Cockran urged him to make peace 
and increase the chances of victory. There 
were many others. Smith was adamant. 
Perhaps it helped when one evening as he 
sat all alone in his room, Tom Foley poked 
his head in and uttered one word, “Stick!” 

The heart of what Smith replied to 
several was: “My mother was delirious in 
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her illness in 1919. As she raved, she said: 
‘My boy did not do it. He was a poor boy. 
He loves children. He would not feed them 
poison milk. He did not do it.’ You can 
go back and tell those who sent you that no 
matter what happens, and no matter how 
long I live, you will never find my name on 
the same ticket with that——.” He knew 
the contest he was getting into. He said to 
one of his friends before the Carnegie Hall 
challenge: “This begins the longest and 
dirtiest fight in which I have ever been 
engaged.” 

One more incident must suffice to 
illustrate his way of taking a hand in the 
decisions of the organization. After he had 
consented to run for a fourth term, there 
was started one of those strange stories 
without which no political campaign is 
complete. It happens that Smith and ex- 
Senator Wadsworth were good personal 
friends. What more natural, therefore, 
than for the smart ones of politics to say 
that a deal had been arranged by which a 
weak candidate was to be nominated 
against Wadsworth, in return for which 
favor the Republican machine was to ease 
up in its efforts to defeat Smith. 

Smith saw but one way to give a con- 
clusive finish to this tale, which was mak- 
ing headway in the state, for it was the 
kind of story human beings somehow like 
to tell. Smith called on Robert F. Wagner. 
Wagner had no desire to run for the 
United States Senate, as it looked too hope- 
less. Indeed, in the first half of the 
campaign the general opinion was that 
Smith would lose, and that was the opinion 
before the nominations were made. Smith 
put the situation to Wagner as a matter 
of personal friendship. They had worked 
together in Albany, one in the Assembly, 
the other in the Senate. They had worked 
side by side in the constitutional conven- 
tion. They had been fellow workers in the 
task of trying to raise the ideal of the or- 
ganization. 

“Bob,” said Smith, “I am in difficulty. 
The only answer to these stories is to 
nominate the strongest man we’ve got— 
the man for whom the organization will 
work and about whose sincerity there can 
be no question. They have made up this 
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lie and they have given it a good start. 
You have got to help me out. The people 
know the friendship between us. They 
will never believe that I would sacrifice 
you. Therefore, you must run.” 

Wagner did run, and Smith ran so well 
that Wagner, with his own personal 
popularity added, also came through. 

Since the drama in Madison Square 
Garden, in 1924, the disaster in November 
to the party, and Smith’s marvelous record 
in the same November, the other forty- 
seven states have settled down to make a 
closer estimate of the New York Governor. 
The hostile questions asked about him on 
the whole are two: First, what would be 
the effect on his own Administration, and 
thereafter, of having a Roman Catholic in 
the White House? Second, exactly what 
is his conception of the right way to handle 
the liquor evil? 

No responsible person can be found in 
the whole State of New York who can 
charge that the Governor has favored 
Catholics. Plenty of Catholics, on the 
other hand, can be found who feel that he 
has not given them an even chance in his 
higher appointments. There is no doubt 
whatever that he has sought to bring his 
own administration into the highest state 
of efficiency by ignoring religion and racial 
differences, on the same ground that he 
has sought to ignore party differences in 
his appointments. If his cabinet contains 
thirteen Protestants, one Jew, and two 
Catholics, it is not because he preferred 
to have it balanced that way. It is for the 
same reason that it contains a number of 
Republicans. It is because in every case he 
selected the person who, in his opinion, 
would best do the work. 

Smith himself on the few occasions when 
he has felt compelled to mention the 
religious subject has expressed himself 
with the dignity and moderation shown in 
his well-known article in The Aftlantu 
Monthly. Speaking at Syracuse on October 
21, 1924, he said: 


After my speech last night in Ithaca was 
concluded a fiery cross was seen burning on 
what is called West Hill. In the very center of 
education and culture, in a territory that 
harbors a great university of the state, the 
























spirit of bigotry and intolerance appeared 
upon the horizon. 

Several weeks ago I| read in the newspaper 
of a Klan christening, and the details showed 
that the baby was held against the sheeted 
breast of a Klansman. A minister of the Gospel 
arrayed in the regalia of the Klan pronounced 
the ritual. Here was a disciple of the Christ of 
love and peace, breathing into the heart and 
soul of an infant child the spirit of hate and 
war, dedicating the infant to a hatred of 
millions of its fellow-men, and do- 
ing it in the name of Christ. 

To my mind the whole move is 
out of line with the spirit of our 
free institutions; it is so out of 
tune with the history and purposes 
of this country; it is so abhorrent 
to intelligent thinking Americans 
of all denominations, that it must 
in time fall to the ground of its 
own weight. 

The Catholics of the country can 
stand it, the Jews can stand it; our 
citizens born under foreign skies 
can stand it; the Negro can stand 
it; but the United States of 
America cannot stand it; nor can 
they countenance a policy of silence 
in regard to it on the part of the 
man who has a special commission 5 
to speak for the heart and con- 
science of the American people. 


If left entirely free Smith 
would have paid less at- 
tention to the liquor ques- 
tion than he was forced to 
pay. The people of the 
United States in his opin- 
ion made a mistake when 
they interfered with the 
course of history, which 
was rapidly reducing the 
liquor evil in the United 
States, partly by regula- 
tion, such as local public 
opinion might favor, and 
partly by changing habits, due to educa- 
tion, to the need of sobriety in running 
high-power machinery, and to a general 
interest in the rising standard of living. 

“The gulf between one element of the 
party and me,” the Governor once said in 
conversation, “is that the radical dry ele- 
ment looks upon drink as a moral question. 
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As he appeared in Berlin on his 
recent European trip. 
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I look upon it as an economic question. 
It was solving itself. Now that the amend- 
ment has been passed the only practical 
way of improving the situation in this 
state would be for us to have the privilege 
of putting lighter drinks on our side in an 
attempt to destroy the habit of strong 
drink. If it were possible for us to permit 
light wine and beer it would be easier to 
concentrate against strong drinks. Prob- 
ably, though not certainly, 
we could win the fight 
against them even in the 
State of New York under 
these conditions. If we 
did, a generation would 
grow up that either did 
not drink at all or took 
only the lighter drinks, 
and when that time came 
we could decide two ques- 
tions: first, whether we 
cared to go on and abolish 
also the lighter drinks; 
second, whether such a 
step had become possible.” 

Smith is essentially a 
man who knows where his 
job begins and where it 
ends. Nobody knows bet- 
ter than he what a small 
part will be played in the 
long run in the decision of 
this matter by any Gov- 
evnor or any President. 
Liquor was brought most 
sharply into New York 
politics when the legisla- 
ture decided to repeal the 
special state enforcement 
law called the Mullan- 
Gage Act. Smith believed 
the Republican leaders 
wished to put him in a 
quandary. The day after 
the vote the Governor was coming out of 
his hotel in New York. He met an inti- 
mate friend. 

“They have me down and out,” he said. 
He meant that, whichever course he took, 
he would arouse so much anger that the 
injury to his political strength would be 
serious. 
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“T do not know,” his friend replied. 
“Tt is possible they have given you a great 
opportunity, provided you decide rightly 
what to do.” 

“What do you think I ought to do?” 
asked Smith. 

“T think you ought to veto the repeal,” 
said his friend. 

“You come back in a week and tell me 
what you think then.” His friend came 
back in a week, and he opened the conver- 
sation with this statement: “I have 
changed my mind.” 

“Tt’s a good thing you have,” said the 
Governor. “If you had not, I would have 
changed it for you. There is only one thing 
I can do, and that is to be exactly what I 
am. I believe in enforcing the law, and I 
believe in personal liberty. I could have 
made a better-looking case by vetoing 
the repeal and talking about enforcement, 
but in my heart I believe the degree 
to which personal liberty is being inter- 
fered with in this matter is unwise, and 
I am going to take a position consistent 
with what I believe in my heart.”’ 

Having thus revealed clearly what po- 
sition was true to his inner voice, after the 
tension of his decision was over, he did a 
characteristic thing. The discussion had 
lasted till long after midnight. He swung 
around on his heel and burst into song, 
which was the first time that particular 
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song had been heard by his visitor. The 
song was “Yes, We Have No Bananas.” 

The refusal of the Governor to interfere 
with the repeal certainly meant no failure 
to recognize the facts as they might de- 
velop. When the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided that the state was 
under an obligation to help carry out the 
Volstead Act, Governor Smith was re- 
peatedly emphatic in his orders to officials 
to carry out that duty. He believes the 
enforcement of the Volstead Act by the 
state officials has been more successful 
than the enforcement by local officials 
or by Federal agents, and that it has been 
as successful as it can be under the hostile 
condition of public opinion. 

Before the amendment was passed he 
had predicted to representatives of the 
breweries that if the liquor people did not 
clean up their business some violent action 
would be taken by the community. He has 
been quoted as having said on one oc- 
casion something pleasant about the old 
brass rail. He did make a flitting remark to 
that effect. It was one of those light re- 
marks our public men, especially those who 
best understand the press, continually 
make among newspaper men, without fear 
of being misrepresented. This particular 
remark, however, was unfairly used, and 
Smith later took occasion to clear it up. 
In a letter to Senator Fess of Ohio, he said: 
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Another personal victory for Smith was the consensus on November 8th last, as the ticker tape recorded 
growing totals of votes cast on constitutional amendments as the Governor had publicly advised. Left to 
right are: Senator Robert F. Wagner, Judge George W. Olvany, Governor Smith, and Mayor Walker. 



















You may have noticed re- 
cently in the papers a statement 
coming from me about bar rails. 
I think that on my record you 
will join with the people who 
know me well and do me the 
credit of believing that I have 
enough common sense and ex- 
perience of life to understand 
that the saloon is’ and ought to 
be a defunct institution in this 
country. In an informal meeting 
with the newspaper men, after 
several facetious remarks had 
been made about the promised 
introduction of a 3 per cent. 
beer bill, I joined with the re- 
porters themselves in joking 
about it, and took occasion my- 
self to speak facetiously of the 
bar rail. My remark was intended 
for gentlemen with a sense of 
humor. ... 


What Smith frequently does 
say, and seriously mean, is 
that the saloon evil cannot be 
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allowed to come back, but 
that in choosing ways to get 
rid of it or its substitutes it is 
unfortunate to leave the gov- 
ernment by public opinion out of ac- 
count. In 1926, he said: 


Aside from any other consideration, it goes 
without saying that modification of the Vol- 
stead Act is an issue. This referendum presents 
to the people of the State of New York their 
very first opportunity to express themselves 
upon that issue. I do not believe any one 
questions my leadership of the Democratic 
party, and I advise the Democrats and all 
who are in sympathy with their aims and 
purposes to vote ‘“‘Yes’’ in order to indicate 
that they favor a modification of the Volstead 
Act. 

The Eighteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution was ratified by the legislature of 
this state at the session of 1919. In 1920, the 
same Senate and an Assembly presided over 
and directed by the same leaders enacted the 
so-called 2.75 per cent. beer and wine bill. 
This bill I approved. It was afterwards held 
unconstitutional and the United States Su- 
preme Court declared in rendering its decision 
that the word “concurrent”’ in the Eighteenth 
Amendment referred only to concurrence in 
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THE ONLY CONVEYANCE IN SIGHT 
A cartoon by J. N. Darling from The New York Herald Tribune. 


legislation which Congress passed to execute 
the provisions of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and did not permit the states to adopt a 
definition of an intoxicating beverage to one 
containing not more than one half of 1 per 
cent. of alcohol. 

In 1922 the Democratic state convention 
inserted in its platform a plank favoring an 
amendment to the Volstead Act which would 
permit the states under certain restrictions 
and after popular referendum to permit traffic 
in light wines and beer not regarded as intoxi- 
cating beverages. That platform and the 
candidates who ran upon it received the over- 
whelming support of the people of this state 
toward this question. Nevertheless, it is a 
fact that the Eighteenth Amendment is the 
law of the land and no one suggests, least of 
all the legislature of this state or myself, that 
it should be violated. 

... The mere omission to maintain a state 
statute in no way abrogates a Federal statute. 
It seems to me that this effectually disposes 
of the loose talk about the nullification of the 
Constitution by refusal on the part of any 
of the states to enact separate statutes. 
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The Editor of the Saturday Evening Post 


WALTER TITTLE 


IN 1928, The Saturday Evening Post, 
grandfather of American magazines, ob- 
serves the two hundredth anniversary of 
its establishment by Benjamin Franklin. 
It greets its bi-centenary as America’s 
largest and best-known general magazine 
—but hardly more than a quarter of a 
century ago it seemed likely that the grand 
old heritage of our early Colonial days 
would never live to enter its third century. 
When C. H. K. Curtis bought the old 
wreck it had sixteen pages of inferior read- 
ing and few advertisements and a circula- 
tion of only 1,800. And then came Lori- 
mer— 

To-day the weekly circulation of The 
Saturday Evening Post approaches three 
millions and in some issues it has carried as 
many as 250 pages of advertising. Neither 
general innovations nor low price fully 
explains that phenomenon among Ameri- 
can publications. It is the result of a genius 
in journalism finding the fitting job, a 
genius of a caliber that grows even faster 
than the job. He is a despot who pours 
himself and his personality into each issue 
and is possessed of a fibre that success can- 
not rot. He knows his public and his coun- 
try as few do, and never drops a step be- 
hind the times. He is the essence of the 
success of that publication. Lorimer is The 
Saturday Evening Post. 

George Horace Lorimer was born in 
Kentucky. His father, the Rev. George C. 
Lorimer, a Scotchman, was one of the 
great figures of his day in the American 
pulpit. Calls to important churches in 
Boston, Chicago, and New York gave an 





early start to his son’s wide knowledge of 
this country. After a boyhood in Boston 
and Louisville, George Horace Lorimer 
continued his education in a Chicago high 
school, and took courses at Colby and 
Yale. Before finishing his studies at the 
latter place he was lured away by the per- 
suasive powers of the late P. D. Armour, 
who said to the ambitious youth, “Come 
with me, George, and I’ll make a million- 
aire out of you.” 

He spent eight years with the packer, 
starting from the modest scratch of $10 
a week. Considering the progress he made 
in that time he might easily have real- 
ized Armour’s promise, but the urge for 
a literary career became too great to 
resist, and, against his employer’s advice, 
he went to Boston to become a reporter 
on a newspaper for a small fraction of 
the comfortable salary he had been re- 
ceiving. Fate seemed to guide the young 
man unertringly in the variety of experience 
that he was acquiring for use in his future 
career. From business he profited doubly, 
as the knowledge he gained has served him 
ever since in a practical way, particularly 
at the present moment in the administra- 
tion of large affairs that have devolved 
upon him apart from his editorial work. 
Besides, he was enabled by his familiarity 
with all the intricacies of business life to 
write the excellent books that have started 
a new school of fiction. Just as certain 
artists have allowed their eyes to linger 
upon the supposed uglinesses of this 
breathless age—steel mills polluting the 
air with smoke, huge masses of steel 
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structure, scaffolding, excavations, and 
other scars upon the serene face of nature 
from which their brethren turned in horror 
—and found there beauty that has added a 
new chapter to the sum total of art, so Mr. 
Lorimer saw, and demonstrated, that 
romance and adventure that would have 
tempted Dumas from his Three Muske- 
teers was to be found in office and factory 
and mill. 

Then another fortunate ingredient, the 
reportorial experience. In no other calling 
can facility in writing be acquired so read- 
ily, perhaps to one’s detriment if persisted 
in over too long a period. But again fate 
decided. A request for an increase in salary 
from The Boston Post was refused. Would 
he have been contented and remained 
with them if he had got it? Kenneth L. 
Roberts is authority for the statement 
that, since the rise of Mr. Lorimer to 
fame, young men in quest of increased 
pay from this paper are wont to remind 
their superiors, “Don’t forget that Lor- 
imer left because you refused him!” 

At this time came the fortunate oppor- 
tunity that brought the young man into 
his life’s work. He read that Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis had acquired The Saturday Evening 
Post, and he sent a telegram asking for a 
job. Mr. Curtis replied that he would be in 
Boston on a certain day. The result of the 
interview was the engagement of Mr. 
Lorimer as literary editor. The post of edi- 
tor-in-chief was still to be filled. Some 
little time later Mr. Curtis went abroad 
to offer the editorship to a well-known man 
of letters then in the diplomatic service. 
During his absence he gave Mr. Lorimer 
leeway to bring out the paper according to 
his own ideas. Here was fortune knocking 
loudly! The young editor was not deaf to 
it. Before anything definite had been 
arranged on the other side of the Atlantic 
several copies of the paper had time to 
reach Mr. Curtis. Fortune was knocking 
for him, too, and he did not overlook that 
fact. He cabled to Mr. Lorimer to em- 
blazon his name on the magazine as 
editor-in-chief. So much for the bio- 
graphical part of my story. Now let us 
meet the man himself. 

Rising in the elevator from the spacious 
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and sumptuous entrance foyer where 
greens are banked around a splashing 
fountain before a great mural design 
executed in glass mosaic, we stop at the 
seventh floor. We traverse a corridor about 
half a city block in length and are ushered 
into a huge corner room resembling the 
directors’ room of a great corporation. 
At the far end, with his back to some 
windows, sits the object of our quest. He 
rises, and with a pleasant greeting uttered 
in a rich and friendly voice, advances 
with hand extended. 

He is tall, broad-shouldered, and of 
strong athletic build. The squareness of 
his figure is repeated in his head and jaw, 
the latter having a saliency that adds to 
the impression of force and power written 
all over him. But it is not the pulling and 
tugging kind of force that we meet here. 
There is an easy quietness about the man 
that makes one think that the word force 
should be retired in sole favor of the more 
applicable one, power. His blue eyes 
twinkle under crisp brows with a wealth 
of humor, and have abundant allies that 
proclaim this quality in the lines that 
mental habits are wont to engrave about 
eyes and mouth. The brown of his vigorous 
hair is retiring in favor of gray, especially 
at the temples. When artists paint heads, 
more or less of a self-likeness is bound to 
creep in. When writers create characters 
the same is inevitably true. It is not re- 
markable then if I fancied a considerable 
element of Old Gorgon Graham when 
those shrewd, witty, and kindly eyes were 
turned upon me. Armour and other great 
business figures doubtless supplied the 
majority of the bone and sinew of that 
philosophical old giant of trade, but much 
of the essence was Mr. Lorimer’s own. 

Leaning against a table in front of his 
square flat desk was an excellent portrait 
of a woman by Hoppner. This painting, 
a recent purchase in England, had recently 
arrived, and Mr. Lorimer had evidently 
been revelling in its beauty. A request for 
my opinion of it brought an expression of 
sincere enthusiasm. 

“How would it be as a cover for our two 
hundredth anniversary number?”’ he sug- 
gested with a smile. 














Preferring the eighteenth century por- 
traits to our current illustrators, naturally 
I took his remark seriously. 

“T think it would be an excellent inno- 
vation,” I replied. “Are you going to use 
it?” 

“No,” he laughed, “I think it would be 
better to reserve that place for Benjamin 
Franklin.” 

Scenting a phase of the art collector that 
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avenues of collector’s lore, in which he 
discussed Pennsylvania German peasant 
art of various kinds—glass, drawings, 
slipware, chests, and various other items 
indigenous to this and other areas. I was 
soon lost, but interested because of the 
beauty of many objects in this category 
that I had seen in various collections. 
He spoke of the danger to collectors of 
clever fakes that creep into the market, 
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might be significant in the present verbal 
portrait of Mr. Lorimer, I asked him what 
other paintings he possessed. 

“T have only a few portraits in my 
home,” he replied. “I do not collect paint- 
ings. I have two other canvases by Hopp- 
ner, and several additional examples 
of the English and early American schools. 
Raeburn is my favorite of the great British 
school; I hope to possess an example of his 
work some day. Tapestries particularly 
appeal to me. Consequently, when I am 
in Paris I find the Musée de Cluny more 
interesting than the Louvre. The latter 
is too big, but the Cluny is intimate and 
charming in every detail. 

“There is, however, a field in which I do 
a little collecting, ‘and it forms one of my 
chief relaxations. It combines well with 
motoring, another diversion of which I 
am particularly fond. I refer to early 
American glass and English porcelain.” 

His dissertation on this subject disclosed 
an intimate knowledge and led into 


including imitations of rare varieties of 
glass that have their origin abroad. 

Mr. Lorimer has little patience with 
modern art, so-called. Its invasion of the 
field of illustration and advertising as seen 
on covers and in the pages of certain 
magazines, bizarre and Bolshevistic, he 
believes will not last, and he will not have 
it in the Post. 

“Tt occupies just about the same place in 
art that children’s alphabet blocks occupy 
in education, except that the blocks have 
proportion.” 

The conversation gradually worked 
around to Mr. Lorimer’s real diversion, the 
editing of The Saturday Evening Post. I 
say “diversion” advisedly, as this vital 
and resilient “glutton for work’’ treats all 
of his tasks as relaxations. If this were not 
true, the young lion that he began to swing 
by the tail nearly thirty years ago, having 
grown to its present colossal proportions, 
would long ago have turned and consumed 
him, The growth of any magazine as a rule 
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means the growth of its editorial staff 
and the deputizing by the editor of the 
great bulk of the detail work to others. 
This has not been Mr. Lorimer’s policy. 
In spite of the unparalleled growth of his 
publication he continues to keep close to 
the details of his mammoth job just as 
he did at the beginning. This is proved by 
the size of his staff. By far the largest 
weekly in the country, it has a small edi- 
torial staff. Editing such as he has done 
cannot be deputized. He is an editorial 
czar who believes that no magazine can 
maintain an individuality with more than 
one decisive head. As at the beginning of 
its renaissance, so now, George Horace 
Lorimer is The Saturday Evening Post. 

“How many thousand words do you 
read each week?” I asked him. 

“My weekly average is about 500,000,” 
he replied. “I do all of my reading at home 
in five nights of the week. Added to this 
I get through a book or two for my own 
amusement. It is really not very much, 
and not nearly such a labor as it sounds. 
I am sure I should do an equal amount for 
pleasure if it did not come in the line of 
my regular work.” 

He reads every word that goes into the 
magazine, and some articles more than 
once, after suggested corrections or re- 
visions have been made. 

“Ts the public taste improving or 
declining?”’ was my next question. 

“Improving, most emphatically. The 
quality of the material in The Saturday 
Evening Post has gone up year by year. 
The rapid growth of The Atlantic Monthly 
and like magazines and reviews, and the 
increase in their number proves it as well. 
They have multiplied and prospered.” 

“What do you think of the sex litera- 
ture that has been rampant in many quar- 
ters for some years past?” I asked him. 

“Sex appeal is an old institution,” he 
smiled, “one of the oldest, without doubt. 
The lid has been off of late, as it periodi- 
cally is, but the pendulum is about at the 
top of its swing now, I believe, and the 
recession is due to begin.” 

‘Is there a notable trend toward biog- 
raphy and other serious reading among 
the great mass of the reading public?” 
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“Absolutely. Books prove it as well as 
magazines. The various ‘Outlines’ that 
followed Wells’s ‘Outline of History,’ the 
popularity of Van Loon’s books, anc 
numerous other successes may be cited. 
We use a great deal of biography and 
many serious and informative articles in 
the Post.” 

‘‘ How do you judge what your enormous 
public wants? Is it an instinct with you, 
or a feat of pure judgment, or the result 
of experience, or all of these elements 
combined?” 

“They all have their part in it, I sup- 
pose. But the varied experiences that | 
have had have helped to fit me for my job. 
My father was a preacher, so, naturally, 
I came into intimate contact with the 
religious side of life and the people who, 
when all is said and done, are the backbone 
of America. Then, following my schooling, 
which took place in several cities, I came 
to know the business side of life quite 
intimately during eight years in Chicago. 
Newpaper work followed, and I have trav- 
eled a good deal, both in this country and 
in Europe. Again, I never choose material 
for The Saturday Evening Post that does 
not interest me personally in some meas- 
ure. If there is any doubt at all in my mind 
I decide against the material. If an editor 
is not quite sure he likes a thing, his 
readers will probably be sure that they 
don’t like it. To keep the wrong things out 
is quite as important as to get the right 
ones into a magazine. I do not claim in 
fallibility. By this method of rejecting 
whenever in doubt I make mistakes, un- 
doubtedly, and may sometimes pass over a 
masterpiece to accept mediocrity, but if 
I am right more than 50 per cent. of the 
time the odds are in my favor. 

“T am a firm believer in one-man power 
on a magazine or newspaper. If the editor 
does not make good, what the periodical 
needs is a new editor, not a dozen editors. 
No human affair is strong enough to 
stand the mistakes of two men.” 

Mr. Lorimer’s thoroughness in familiar- 
izing himself with America is exemplified 
by the fact that he has been in every state 
in the Union. Week-end motor trips are 
a habit with him, and three times he has 
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motored from Philadelphia to San Fran- 
cisco, seeing the country, stopping in 
small towns and talking with the inhabi- 
tants. 

“Does the American public insist on 
lavishness or bounteousness in its maga- 
zines?” 

“No, they insist on interest. Take for 
example Ed Howe’s Monthly. It is not 
lavish or beautiful, but it has tremendous 
appeal. The quality of the reading matter 
is the thing of first importance. Fine press 
work and illustration help greatly, but the 
intrinsic interest of the reading matter is 
the main thing.” 

“Ts there a saturation point in magazine 
circulation?”’ was the next step in my 
catechism. 

“Maybe, but we have not found it. We 
could go much higher with our circulation 
if we wished, and doubtless will in time. 
As in the case of automobiles, the satura- 
tion point of magazines is constantly pre- 
dicted, but it has not yet been reached.” 

“How large is your correspondence as 
editor?” 

“Not so great in proportion to our 
circulation as one would suppose,” was 
his reply. “People who are satisfied with 
a periodical are not in the habit of writing 
many letters to the editor. They have to be 
greatly moved before they will go to the 
trouble of writing. 1 am not too greatly 
influenced, anyway, by the people who 
send in their opinions; the silent majority 
are the ones to wonder about. The chap 
who writes a letter raising hell is usually 
so devoted to the periodical that you can’t 
lose him anyway. That’s the real reason 
for his emotional display. If he goes so far 
as to cancel his subscription he is pretty 
sure to steal out and buy the latest issue 
at a news-stand to see what outrage is 
being perpetrated this week. On the other 
hand, a certain class of special articles, 
like the Rosenbach and Garet Garrett se- 
ries, bring thousands of letters.” 

“T imagine your editorial page draws a 
lot of comment in the form of letters,’’ I 
suggested. 

‘Yes, we have a splendid response from 
the editorial page. It brings more letters 
than any other feature of the magazine. 
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Several specialists in their respective 
fields contribute to this page in, addition 
to myself. It is the business of the editor 
to make other people write, not to write 
himself. Years ago when I was starting I 
wrote the ‘Merchant Letters’ because I 
couldn’t get just that kind of material 
elsewhere. I wrote these stories over 
week-ends to fill in a gap. They have 
sold ever since in book form. A new edition 
of them is about to appear: and they have 
been translated into many languages. 
They are running serially now in France. 
The Japanese have translated them into 
a serious textbook on business. But as 
other writers in the business field came 
along I went back to my real job.” 

Now we shall answer a question raised 
above—what is the real measure of Mr. 
Lorimer’s success? In terms of circulation, 
growth in the physical size of his magazine, 
money, and buildings, it is dazzling 
enough, but a glance at the intrinsic 
benefits that have come through his efforts 
to large groups of workers and to the 
country at large reveals something more 
significant. As a real and practical patron 
of the arts of writing and illustration he has 
set new records. He has used his enormous 
engine of publicity consistently as a power 
for good, espousing causes for the public 
weal. Numerous instances of writers who 
thought they were “written out,” and who 
found a new lease of life at his hands might 
be recorded. Emerson Hough’s “The Cov- 
ered Wagon” was the result of an encour- 
aging word from Mr. Lorimer, at a time 
when it was sorely needed, advising the 
author to elaborate to major size one of 
Hough’s ideas that he had formerly treat- 
ed ina small article. Mr. Hergesheimer has 
profited similarly, and Octavus Roy Cohen 
he turned from a genre that did not suit 
him to his present successful field. 

Such is the well-rounded achievement of 
this man of various talents who developed 
and used them all. All of his experience has 
been fish to his net. His career began with 
business, as writer and editor he inspired a 
literature of business, and now again 
comes the practical business note, for 
recently he has been made the vice-presi- 
dent of the Curtis Publishing Company. 








Moving the Corn Belt to the Sea 
What the St. Lawrence Shipway Will Do for the West 
GREGORY MASON 


The comparative merits of the St. Lawrence shipway and the so-called All-Amer- 
ican canal undoubtedly will be discussed in the present session of Congress. 
Should Hoover and Smith be the Presidential candidates, this controversy might 
become one of the most important issues. In view of the widespread interest, the 
Wor.p’s Work asked Mr. Mason to present the subject in interesting and 


informative manner. 


OVER A LUNCHEON table in a Chicago 
club two manufacturers were comparing 
notes. One man was from central Ohio, the 
other was from western Wisconsin. The 
former was explaining that goods from his 
Ohio factory destined for California or 
Oregon were shipped to the Pacific Coast 
by way of Philadelphia or Baltimore. 
“That’s nothing,” said the Wisconsin 
man. “I’m a lot nearer the Pacific Coast 
than you are. But the other day when I 


wanted to make a car lot shipment tc. 
Portland, Oregon, I found that the cheap- 
est way to do it was not by railroad direct 
but by rail to Baltimore and then to Port- 
land by ship through the Panama Canal.” 

This anecdote illustrates the unhappy 
truth that the building of the Panama 
Canal has tended to isolate the rich heart of 
the United States—that is, in transporta- 
tion costs the Pacific and Atlantic coasts 
are closer to each other than either is to 
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HOW THE CORN BELT WILL BE MOVED TO THE SEA 


The St. Lawrence seaway project will cost $600,000,000, but engineers believe that utilizing available 
hydroelectric power would reduce this figure to below $200,000,000. It is estimated that the “ All-Ameri- 
can” plan would cost $631,000,000. 
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AN IMPORTANT 


LINK IN THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


The new Welland Canal will have seven locks, 820 ft. long, 80 ft. wide, and 30 ft. deep, such as the one 
shown, to replace twenty-seven locks, 270 ft. long, 45 ft. wide, and 14 ft. deep, in the old canal, which is 
to be seen at the right bearing a typical grain carrier. 


the unfortunate interior. The fact that 
ocean rates are much cheaper on freight 
than rail rates is handicapping agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, and commerce 
among forty million people in the richest 
part of the United States—namely, the 
territory bounded by the Canadian border 
on the north, the Ozarks on the south, the 
Alleghanies on the east, and the Cascades 
on the west. It costs more to ship the 
canned goods of Iowa to New York than it 
does to ship the canned goods of the State 
of Washington to the eastern metropolis, 
for the former must go by rail and the 
latter can go by sea. It is cheaper to ship 
Oregon lumber to Ohio by way of Balti- 
more than it is to ship it overland to 
Chicago. In transportation costs Omaha 
is farther from Galveston than Los Angeles 
is from New York. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the 
40,000,000 Americans in this rich but 
marooned heart of our country hailed with 
shouts of thanksgiving the recommenda- 
tion a few months ago by Herbert Hoover 
as chairman of the United States St. Law- 
rence Commission that this country should 





enter into negotiations with Canada for 
the construction of a shipway from the 
Great Lakes to the sea via the St. Law- 
rence River, a shipway that would make 
Chicago and Duluth virtually ports on the 
Atlantic Ocean? Is it any wonder that 
legislatures in the marooned area have 
passed joint resolutions calling upon the 
President of the United States for im- 
mediate action to give their handicapped 
farmers and manufacturers the relief from 
excessive freight rates that Mr. Hoover’s 
commission believes will come to our 
whole Middle West when the shore line 
of the Atlantic has been shoved inland 
2,000 miles to Duluth? 

The report of the board of the United 
States Army Engineers to the commission 
indicates that this picturesque change in 
American topography can be accom- 
plished merely by increasing to a thirty- 
foot depth some thirty-three miles of the 
present St. Lawrence waterway. The 
engineers say that this depth will be 
sufficient to admit to Chicago 88 per cent. 
of the sea-going vessels that now touch 
at our North Atlantic ports. 
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The possibilities of connecting the heart 
of our continent with the Atlantic Coast 
by the great interior system of waterways 
constituted by the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes have fascinated men since 
the first French voyagers discovered this 
route. Between the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence and the southwestern tip of 
Lake Superior there were three chief 
obstacles to navigation: first, the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence, dropping two hun- 
dred feet from the level of Lake Ontario; 
second, Niagara Falls, dropping three 
hundred feet from the level of Lake Erie; 
and third, the rapids of the Sault Sainte 
Marie, where the waters of Lake Superior 
coasted down a twenty-foot descent into 
Lake Huron. What pictures of frail bark 
canoes driven by the sinewy arms of sun- 
burned trappers and fur traders these mere 
place names bring to our imaginations! 

The fur traders dug the first canal to 
improve this long water route, dug a two- 
foot channel around St. Lawrence Rapids 
more than one hundred and forty-eight 
years ago. Secretary Hoover says: 


I do not think you can find a year of history 
since that time when the inhabitants of North 
America have not been digging deeper canals 
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around some one of these three great obstruc 
tions to this highway from the sea. The scars 
of this succession of larger and larger canals 
mark on the landscape the grand epochs of our 
commercial history. Along the St. Lawrence 
rapids you can find remains. of two-foot, 
four-foot, and nine-foot and then fourteen- 
foot canals. There are these marks of three 
commercial ages along the Erie Canal and 
around Niagara. There are five around Sault 
Sainte Marie. 


In tracing this persistent pursuit by 
inland Americans of an outlet to the sea 
Secretary Hoover has followed our devel- 
opment from the remote day when a lake 
population of 100,000 persons was served 
by a commerce of canoes and batteaux 
through the days of tow-boats and steel 
power barges to the present crisis, which 
finds 40,000,000 people clamoring that the 
St. Lawrence and connecting waterways 
shall be deepened sufficiently to let ocean 
steamers of 20,000 tons into Chicago. 
The determination of man to get this water 
outlet for inland produce has already led 
to the building around Sault Sainte Marie 
of a full shipway, which now serves 
annually three times as much traffic as 
passes through the Panama Canal. The 
Canadian Government has already under- 











HALTED AT 
Cargoes from upper Great Lakes ports must now be transferred to smaller ships at Buffalo and retrans- 


ferred to ocean freighters at Montreal. 





This slow and expensive method eats up profits. 





BUFFALO BY SHALLOW CANALS 
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CANALS LIKE THIS DEPRIVE LAKE PORTS OF WORLD SHIPPING 


Only ships drawing less than fourteen feet of water can pass the Lachine Canal, pictured above, and 
others now in operation between Buffalo and Montreal. 


taken the building of the Welland Canal 
around Niagara Falls. Thus virtually the 
only remaining obstruction is the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence River. 

Economics is the spur that drives our 
Middle West to insist on this outlet to the 
Atlantic. With all its advantages, rail 
transportation of freight cannot be made 
so cheap as direct portage by ships. In 
reiterating and expanding upon the recom- 
mendation for the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River made by the International 
Joint Commission of Canadians and 
Americans in 1922, the report of Mr. 
Hoover’s St. Lawrence Commission em- 
phasizes the tragic economic predicament 
of our Middle West and a large part of the 
interior of Canada. Mr. Hoover reports to 
the President: 


These sections have always been under 
natural transportation disadvantages in the 
exportation and importation of commodities, 
but the building of the Panama Canal arti- 
ficially created a still further dislocation of its 
competitive relations, and beyond this the 
necessary increase in railway rates following 
the war have shifted greatly the economic 
position of the mid-continent to the great 
detriment of that area... . 


This becomes apparent if we cease to think 
of distance merely as a matter of miles and 
consider it in terms of cost. If we take as a unit 
of measurement the cost in cents of carrying a 
ton of staple goods at present rate, taking the 
cheapest route in each case, we find that 
before the war, New York was 1,904 cts. away 
from San Francisco, while now it is only 
1,680 cts. away. Chicago, which was 2,610 cts. 
away from the Pacific Coast before the war, is 
to-day 2,946 cts. away. In other words, 
Chicago has moved 336 cts. away from the 
Pacific Coast, while New York has moved 224 
cts. closer. A similar calculation will show that 
in the same period, since ocean rates have 
remained about the same, Chicago has moved 
504 cts. away from the markets of the Atlantic 
seaboard and South America. The same ratios 
apply to the other Mid-West points. 

The increased transportation costs to world 
markets from the mid-continent have had 
serious results to agriculture. The rate in- 
creases affecting this section of from 6 to 18 
cts. per bushel upon grain have not. been 
accompanied by similar increases in many 
agricultural countries which compete with it, 
since they possess greater accessibility to the 
seaboard, and sea rates are about the same as 
before the war. Thus, this increase in Amer- 
ican rates has been in large degree a deduction 
from the receipts of farmers in the mid-conti- 
nent. With the completion of such a shipway as 
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the St. Lawrence, the freight rates on grain 
to world markets would be substantially 
reduced and as a consequence the price levels 
of all grain in the Lakes transportation area 
would be increased accordingly. 

Much the same type of economic reaction 
would affect other commodities and indus- 
tries. It has been estimated that the values ina 
single year to the farmers alone would equal 
the capital cost of the waterway. Thus the 
economic importance of the improvement 
would be far greater than the savings made 
upon the actual tonnage transported, im- 
portant though that would be. 


The opposition to the proposed St. 
Lawrence waterway has come chiefly from 
certain railroads and cities, among the 
latter particularly Buffalo and New York. 
At present the city on Lake Erie profits a 
good deal by transshipment business 
between steamer and railroad. New York 
gets the same sort of business when the 
goods are retransferred to ocean-going 
vessels for Europe. The arguments against 
the St. Lawrence proposal fall into two 
classes, constructive and destructive. As 
the groups working for the St. Lawrence 
project have grown in strength the op- 
ponents of it have turned more and more 
to constructive arguments—that is, to 
advocacy of an alternative route between 
the Great Lakes and the sea, whereas 
earlier in the fight their efforts were 
confined to bitter attacks on the funda- 
mental practicability of the route. How- 
ever, an examination of these destructive 
arguments brings out sharply the essential 
advantages of the St. Lawrence course, so 
let us look at them first. 

It is said that ocean vessels would not 
use the St. Lawrence route because—in the 
words of the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce—“It appears to be a funda- 
mental proposition in water transportation 
that long restricted channels are not uti- 
lized by ocean-going vessels to any great 
extent.” The fact is, however, that there 
is already a large and growing passenger 
and freight steamship service between 
Europe and Montreal, which is 1,003 
miles from the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River. Until the war cut down the trade 
that fed it, there was direct steamship 
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service from both New York and Liverpool 
to Iquitos, which is 2,000 miles up the 
Amazon River from its mouth. And at 
present there is regular service from these 
American and British ports to Manaos, 
which is 800 miles up the Amazon. 

The opponents of the St. Lawrence route 
harp much upon adverse currents, bends 
in the river, and the delays occasioned by 
locks. The fact is that the swiftest current 
in the St. Lawrence will be below Mont- 
real, where it has not in the past seriously 
bothered shipping on the great river. As 
for curves, the Schelde to Antwerp and 
the Thames to London are two rivers much 
used by shipping whose bends are more 
pronounced than are those on the St. 
Lawrence. As far as locks are concerned, 
it is proposed that over the whole distance 
from Montreal to Lake Erie, including of 
course the passage of the Welland Canal, 
there shall be but fourteen lift locks as 
compared with forty-five at present. 

It must be said that there has been some 
misrepresentation used by the opponents 
of the St. Lawrence project. For example, 
these men have pooh-poohed the idea of 
the Leviathan or the Mauretania docking 
at Chicago. The truth is that the use of the 
St. Lawrence route by such giants of the 
sea has never been contemplated. It is 
proposed that this route shall be used by 
large but not gigantic combination pas- 
senger and freight liners and also by such 
medium-size freight steamers and ocean 
tramps as at present dominate most of the 
world’s water trade routes. As for the first 
class of ships just mentioned, more ships 
of this class now touch at Montreal than 
at any other port in North America 
except New York, despite the fact that the 
channel to Montreal has a depth of onlv 
30 feet. It is proposed that this depth 
shall be maintained throughout the whole 
St. Lawrence Waterway. United States 
engineers have reported that it will be 
safe for vessels drawing 28 feet of water 
to use such a 30 foot channel. And in 
Mr. Hoover’s report to President Coolidge 
it is stated that 88 per cent. of all ships 
entering American ports draw 25 feet of 
water or less. 

Further formidable statistics on this 
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A STEAMER RUNNING THE LACHINE RAPIDS ABOVE 


Courtesy, Canada Steamship Lines 


MONTREAL 


It is by damming these rapids, the Long Sault, and those known as the Soulanges, for 120 miles below 
Lake Ontario that potential hydroelectric energy of 5,000,000 horsepower is to be created. 


point have been gathered by Alfred H. 
Ritter, the transportation specialist con- 
nected with the United States War De- 
partment, who made an exhaustive study 
of the St. Lawrence route for an organiza- 
‘ion of eighteen American states known as 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association. Mr. Ritter points out that of 
all the merchant vessels passing through 
the Panama Canal in 1920, 71.49 per cent. 
drew less than 25 feet and 98.79 per cent. 
drew less than 30 feet. Of 1,441 vessels 
bringing imports into the United States 
in October 1924, exclusive of passenger 
ships and tankers, 1,400 drew less than 
25 feet. 

The locks being built on the new Wel- 
land Canal are 820 feet long and 80 feet 
wide. Assuming that the locks on the St. 
Lawrence River will be of similar dimen- 
sions, one need not fear that the length 
and breadth of vessels using the St. 
Lawrence route will cause any difficulty. 
In 1924, not a single cargo vessel passed 
through the Panama Canal that could not 
have been accommodated by locks of the 
dimensions of those on the Welland Canal. 

Another objection is based on the fact 
that the St. Lawrence is closed to naviga- 
tion during the five colder months of the 
year. It is said that there would be diffi- 


culty getting sufficient ocean-going ships 
to handle such seasonal business, as the 
ship-owners would not care to be thrown 
out of work during the five winter months 
when the canal was closed. Such a state- 
ment indicates ignorance of ocean shipping 
conditions. About two thirds of the world’s 
freight tonnage is carried by tramp 
steamers. These boats have no regular 
beats, but pursue seasonal cargoes the 
year ’round. Plenty of them to meet the 
shipping needs of the farmers and the 
manufacturers of our Middle West would 
flock to the opportunity offered by seven 
months of business through the St. 
Lawrence. And note that weather would 
leave the route open during the very 
months when our farmers would most 
need it. 

Finally, we come to one of the most 
popular of the purely destructive argu- 
ments used by opponents of the St. Law- 
rence project. This is that the bulk of 
cargoes outgoing from our Lake ports 
would far outweigh the freight that vessels 
could find available for importation 
through the St. Lawrence and that, there- 
fore, these ships in order to make a profit 
at all would have to charge an inordinately 
high rate on the export business. Mr. 
Ritter has made an exhaustive study of 
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clay, manganese, and other essen 
tial articles used by the territor\ 
that would be directly served by 
the proposed waterway would nat- 
urally come in through that channel 
instead of by rail as at present. 
There is also every reason to be- 
lieve that a large domestic freight 
traffic would use the new water- 
way. The opening of the Panama 
Canal. led to a striking increase of 
sea-going traffic between our At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts. There is 
no doubt at all that a good deal 
of freight that now uses and in 
some seasons congests the railroads 
between the Middle West and the 
two coasts would take advantage 
of lower freight rates on the St. 
Lawrence. Among the materials 
that steamers would carry from 
the Pacific Coast into the Great 
Lakes are canned goods, lumber, 
beans, dried fruits, and_ articles 











TOO MANY INTERRUPTIONS 


The hitch in signing the St. Lawrence seaway agreement as 
seen by cartoonist Donahey in The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


this question. The freighters that now 
carry our grain down the Lakes find that 
the return cargo to the upper Lakes 
amounts to only about one third of the bulk 
of the down-bound cargo. Yet obviously the 
present business pays these freighters or 
they would not be in it. Moreover, many 
ocean freighters that seek grain cargoes 
at United States ports come to this country 
in ballast, showing again that the factor of 
return loads is not controlling. 

Mr. Ritter believes that a great many of 
the imports which now reach the “ma- 
rooned” states to be served by the St. 
Lawrence waterway through other ports 
of entry will eventually come through the 
St. Lawrence. He points out that 71.5 
per cent. of the total imports through 
Mobile, Alabama, in 1921, went to points 
in the territory that would be more 
directly served by the St. Lawrence 
channel. It is believed, too, that a great 
deal of our large imports of fruit, nuts, 
coffee, sugar, tea, vegetable oils, rubber, 


from the Orient transshipped at 
Pacific Coast points. Returning car- 
goes to Pacific ports would be made 
up largely of iron and steel, auto- 
mobiles, machinery, paper, and 
miscellaneous manufactures. From our At- 
lantic ports would go miscellaneous man- 
ufactured goods, hardware, machinery, 
textiles, fertilizer, granite, boots, and shoes, 
while our Gulf ports would send to the 
Lakes gasolene, lubricating oil, phosphate 
rock, rice, hardwood, and sulphur. In 
return the Great Lakes would send back 
to Atlantic and Gulf ports automobiles 
and parts, rubber and hides, copper, iron 
ore, iron and steel manufactures, furniture, 
packing house products, dairy products, 
grain and flour, and many other articles. 
Space does not permit an analysis of 
the savings in freight on all these products 
that would be made possible by the open- 
ing of water transportation. But the 
possibilities in this respect in regard to 
that important western product, flour, are 
more or less typical. In 1923, approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons of flour were receiv- 
ed at Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore from Minnesota, Chicago, and 
other interior points for consumption along 
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the Atlantic seaboard. The present rail 
rates from Chicago to New York is 304 cts. 
per 100 pounds, from Minneapolis to New 
York 433 cts., from Minneapolis to Duluth 
64 cts. Inasmuch as flour is now borne by 
ships the 3,700 miles from New York to 
Europe at 17 cts. per 100 pounds one may 
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against the St. Lawrence undertaking. 
But, as already mentioned, many of the 
opponents of this project have dropped 
these arguments for more constructive 
ones. Briefly, this means that, realizing 
that the construction of some sort of water 
outlet from the Great Lakes to the sea is 
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ORE AND GRAIN FREIGHTERS IN THE “SOO” LOCKS 


The famous government locks at Sault Sainte Marie, Michigan, already provide one of the necessary 
links between Lake Superior and the Atlantic Ocean. 


confidently predict that it could be carried 
the 3,000 miles from Duluth and Chicago 
to the Atlantic Seaboard for 15 cts. per 100 
pounds. Thus, as compared with the pres- 
ent method of portage by railway, there is 
indicated a saving of $3.10 a ton on ship- 
ments from Chicago and $4.40 on ship- 
ments from Minneapolis. 

Summarizing the traffic available for 
the proposed deep waterway, Mr. Ritter 
makes an estimate of 4,826,022 tons of 
imports, 15,713,003 tons of exports—of 
which 10,000,000 tons are grain—and 
9,635,000 tons of domestic freight. This 
would not all be carried over the waterway, 
for some would go by other routes dur- 
ing the winter, but the grand total of 
30,174,625 tons of freight gives an idea of 
the vast amount of traffic that will be 
“subject to the favorable influence of the 
waterway,” to use the phraseology of 
technical experts. 

Perhaps enough data has now been given 
to convince the impartial reader of the 
falsity of the purely destructive arguments 
and objections that have been raised 


inevitable, they have begun to urge the 
construction of other channels than the 
one that would follow the St. Lawrence. 

These hostile interests are chiefly 
centered in New York State and it is 
therefore not surprising to find that the 
alternative waterway that they propose 
is a canal across New York State from 
Lake Ontario to the Hudson River. Of 
course, the railroads would view one canal 
with about as much antipathy as another 
but the interests that are jealous of the 
proud position of the port of New York 
have seized eagerly upon the proposed 
New York State canal as something vastly 
preferable to the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment in their estimation. 

Of course, the use of such a Lake 
Ontario-Hudson route would be combined 
with the use between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario of the new Welland Canal now 
being constructed by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. A second alternative proposition 
to the St. Lawrence way is virtually the 
same as that just described except that 
in place of the Welland Canal a new ship 
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channel would be built around Niagara 
Falls through American territory. This is 
the so-called “All-American” route, im- 
properly so called if one considers the 
whole voyage through the Great Lakes, 
because the ship channel in the St. Mary’s, 
the St. Clair, and Detroit rivers crosses and 
recrosses from American to Canadian side 
a number of times. 

A great deal of data could be presented 
to show why the Lake Ontario-Hudson 
Canal or the so-called “All-American” 
canal would be less desirable to build than 
the St. Lawrence waterway. But quite 
enough evidence to convince the neutral 
mind is contained in Secretary Hoover’s 
rather brief report to President Coolidge. 
Estimating the costs of all three proposed 
waterways on the basis of providing a 
channel adequate for ships of 25 foot 
draft, the United States engineers who 
advised the St. Lawrence Commission 
place the cost of the Lake Ontario-Hudson 
route at $506,000,000, and the cost of the 
“All-American” route at $631,000,000. 
The development of the St. Lawrence 
would necessitate an outlay of about 
$600,000,000; but our engineers believe 
that, by “cashing in” on a development 
of the vast hydroelectric power resources 
of the rapids that now obstruct navigation 
on the St. Lawrence, the net cost of the 
St. Lawrence waterway to the Canadian 
and American Governments can be re- 
duced to a figure somewhere between 
$100,000,000 and $200,000,000. (It should 
be noted, by the way, that the hydroelec- 
tric possibilities of the Lake Ontario- 
Hudson route and the “All-American” 
route are insignificant.) In terms of freight 
charges the foregoing figures mean that 
the tolls on estimated annual medial 
tonnages would be by the “ All-American” 
route $2.06 per ton, by the Lake Ontario- 
Hudson route $1.64 per ton, and by the 
St. Lawrence 43 cts. per ton. 

From the point of view of navigation 
Secretary Hoover’s commission sees the 
advantages of the St. Lawrence course as 
equally overwhelming. All routes would be 
closed by ice and weather for about five 
months. But “the amount of restricted 
and therefore retarded navigation through 
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‘ actual canals would be 137 miles on the 


‘All-American’ route, 138 miles on the 
Ontario-Hudson route, 21 to 25 miles on 
the St. Lawrence.’’ Moreover, “‘the St. 
Lawrence route requires nine locks com- 
pared with twenty on the Ontario-Hudson, 
and the St. Lawrence route will be ob- 
structed with eight bridges compared 
with fifty-four on the Ontario-Hudson,” 
says Mr. Hoover. Finally, “the actual 
distance by the St. Lawrence from Lake 
ports to northern European points would 
be less by 625 miles as compared with the 
Ontario-New York route,” although of 
course the distance to New York City 
would be greater. 

“The conclusions of this Commission 
are therefore: 


“First: the construction of a shipway from 
the Great Lakes to the sea is imperative both 
for the relief and for the future development 
of a vast area in the interior of the Continent. 

“Second: the shipway should be constructed 
on the St. Lawrence route provided suitable 
agreement can be made for its joint under- 
taking with the Dominion of Canada.” 


To those railways and to those Atlantic 
cities that believe that the St. Lawrerice 
project will rob them of their commerce 
Secretary Hoover is reassuring. To the 
railways he points out first that most of 
their business is internal traffic and that 
products destined for shipment overseas 
occupy a secondary part in their activities. 
Indeed, he estimates that the traffic now 
moving between the lakes and seaboard 
by rail that might be diverted by the St. 
Lawrence Canal would amount to less 
than 5 per cent. of the present total busi- 
ness of these railways. Finally, he begs the 
railways to remember that ten or twelve 
years will be required for the completion 
of the shipway, and a study of the present 
growth of these railways indicates to him 
that their business will be increasing 20 
per cent. while the canal is being built. 

To the cities that fear the competition 
of the canal the Secretary of Commerce 
remarks “that the greatness and prosper- 
ity of cities no longer arise from stevedor- 
ing business on transit goods. Their growth 
lies in increasing accessibility to great 














markets for their manufactures; from the 
concentration of human skill and resource 
in production and distribution, from 
financial strength, and above all, from the 
prosperity of the nation. . . . The pros- 
perity of the vast mid-continent, the 
cheaper access to markets, the develop- 
ment of huge water powers will add much 
more to their progress than any amount 
of stevedores’ tolls.”’ 

In this connection it is worth knowing 
that an influential element of the citizens 
of Connecticut, which is next door to 
New York, has joined similar groups in 
the more northerly states of New England 
in warm advocacy of the St. Lawrence 
proposal. The Joint New England-St. 
Lawrence Waterway Committee (made 
up of prominent citizens of all the New 
England states) takes a broad national 
view of the matter in the following words: 


The proposed waterway will have the effect 
of adding some 4,000 miles, or approximately 
50 per cent., to the present coast line of the 
nation. Incidentally, the increase in shipping 
tonnage will have a stimulating effect upon 
the nation’s merchant marine and will greatly 
increase the aggregate tonnage of American- 
owned ships, with the result that this country 
will tend to become independent of foreign 
ships for carrying its cargoes in times of 
emergency. 


This last mentioned advantage is only 
one of many that our country may well 
expect to derive from codperation with 
Canada in building the St. Lawrence 
waterway. (Canada, of course, has given 
evidence of her deep interest in the 
proposal.) The chief argument for the 
project, however, the one that should 
have most weight with our citizens, is that 
to move the Atlantic to Minnesota will be 
to give new life and an opportunity for 
normal growth to a rich and important 
part of the United States that at present 
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is being stifled. Relief to the farmers of the 
Middle West is the most important single 
item in the list of the many benefits 
that the building of this waterway 
can confidently be expected to bring our 
country. 

Secretary Hoover estimates that the 
completion of this project will make 
possible a saving of from 8 to to cts. a 
bushel on the transportation of grain to 
the markets of Europe. The report of the 
United States St. Lawrence Commission 
says: “It has been estimated that the 
values in a single year to the farmers alone 
would equal the capital cost of the water- 
way.” At present it costs the farmers of 
the Argentine from 20 to 23 cts. a bushel 
to put their wheat in Europe, whereas it 
costs our farmers about 35 cts. a bushel. 
The savings to our farmers that will come 
when ocean freighters can dock at Duluth 
will place them in a position to put up a 
good fight against the wheat growers of 
Argentina in the markets of the world. 

Agriculture is still the foundation of our 
national existence. What helps the farmers 
helps the whole nation. In addition, there 
will be benefits to the merchants, manu- 
facturers, and ore producers of our West, 
as direct and immediate upon the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence improvements 
as the monetary savings in transportation 
per bushel that will come to our grain 
growers. It has truthfully been said that 
this waterway is as essential to the people 
of the United States and Canada as are the 
Straits of Gibraltar to southern Europe 
and the Dardanelles and Bosphorus to the 
people of Turkey and Russia. The opening 
of the St. Lawrence ship channel would 
give both Canada and the United States 
a third sea coast. There is little doubt that 
once our government has committed itself 
to the project we shall find the Canadians 
willing to meet us half way. 








Hectic America 


A British Traveler Tries to Understand Us 


PHILIP GUEDALLA 


BLESSED ARE the dogmatic, for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven. Their rich rever- 
berating statements shall resound in its 
courts, yea, and in the outer parts thereof 
their finely positive assertions shall be dis- 
tinctly audible. But it is hard, after three 
months of steady travel, to catch the full 
tone of laying down the law. Somehow the 
chest notes will not come. For such joys 
belong by right to the newly landed. As 
Liberty on her island slides past the port- 
hole, answers to every problem slide as 
smoothly off their tongues: the crime wave, 
asimple by-product of prohibition ; improp- 
er plays, a mere reflection of too many 
Augusts spent in Paris when the Parisians 
are away; scandalous attacks on national 
heroes, a slight misalliance of tabloid 
journalism with the shrinking Muse of 
History. All the current problems fit easily 
into their own solutions, like the last five 
triumphant minutes of a picture puzzle. 
But after weeks of travel, hours of talk, 
and days of newspaper reading, the easy 
answers, which delight the ship reporters 
as the big engines give their final throb 
alongside the dock, somehow refuse to 
come. Even a little knowledge will suffice 
to spoil the fine, dogmatic temper; and, 
tells Fitzjames Stephen’s rustic, “What 
with faith, and what with the earth a- 
turning round the sun, and what with the 
railroads a-fuzzing and a-whizzing, I’m 
clean stonied, muddled, and beat.” For 
me the Melting Pot declines to melt, the 
movies to move forward along their ap- 
pointed path, the future to reveal itself in 
simple clichés suitable for speeches to spell- 
bound conventions. Its outlines, on closer 
inspection, are a little blurred, and I am 
left homeward bound with a handful of 
unanswered questions that engage a 
nomadic Briton, because we are all in- 
terested in the future of our friends. 


For the Briton, oddly enough, always 
feels friendly to his cousin, however ir- 
responsive that relative may sometimes 
appear to him. Nothing, perhaps, exasper- 
ates shrill purveyors of ill-will like Chi- 
cago’s Mayor as does the bland and total 
unawareness of Great Britain that a Mr. 
William (is that his name?) Hale (have | 
got it right?) Thompson exists beneath 
the sun that shines impartially on King 
George and gunmen alike. So, in our happy 
ignorance, we feel quite friendly, and as 
friends we are interested. Besides, our 
building of a Smuts-Wilson era of world 
peace will be a quicker business if the 
American future gives the Republic mind 
and means to take a hand in the work. 
So British interest in transatlantic pros- 
pects is more than merely sentimental. 
For in one event we may find a partner in 
the largest task undertaken by the English- 
speaking mind since its restless temper as- 
sumed control of a New World beyond the 
seas—even including the sacred city limits 
of Chicago. 

Perhaps this interest in futures is the 
first thing that strikes a British student of 
the American scene. What a delight it is 
to be guided round a town by a town- 
proud citizen, and what solid reasons most 
of them have for their pride! It forms a 
striking contrast with the apologetic tone 
in which a Londoner reveals his city’s lions. 
But more striking still is your host’s ab- 
sorption in the future. Sometimes, indeed, 
he almost seems to disregard the quite 
creditable present in his bright vision of a 
still more radiant future. Not the least 
striking instances of this (to a European) 
oddly futuristic temper are the happy sub- 
jects of Mayor Thompson. They have in 
Chicago one of the half-dozen streets of 
the world. But its fortunate owners seem 
often to be less intent upon the actual 
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glories of their lake front than on a city of 
their dreams that is still fifty years away, 
with taller buildings, yet more prancing 
statues, and a sky line altogether far from 
the insistent outlines of locomotives only 
half-buried in their moving grave along 
the Boulevard. 

It is a strange obsession, this fancy for 
the future. Perhaps, indeed, it may help 
to explain the degree to which acute Amer- 
ican minds sometimes seem almost unac- 
countably satisfied with some of the half- 
measures of a less satisfactory pursuit. 
For an eye fixed on a distant future will 
gaze happily beyond the ash-heaps, kill- 
ings, ward-politicians, gangsters, mayors, 
and jumbles of an imperfect present and 
fix its delighted gaze on the bright promise 
of radiant future sams guns, sans gangs, 
sans Thompson, and sans everything ex- 
cept the un- 
doubted — glo- 
ries of Chicago 
advancing. | 
do not doubt 
her advance, | 
only wonder 
how many un- 
desirables will 
be permitted 
to enlist in 
that advanc- 
ing army by a 
public mind so 
set upon the 
future that it 
is sometimes 
apt to over- 
‘look the pres- 
ent. Building 
is a great exer- 
cise for any 
nation. But 
builders whose 
minds are fixed 
upon the splen- 
dors of the for- 
tieth floor are J . 
apt to over- a 
look founda- 
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tional passion for real estate, if it is not 
the symptom of an absorbing taste for fu- 
tures? The American of European fancy is 
a grim acquisitive figure set sternly upon 
buying Tudor cottages for transportation 
to his distant home. The type exists: I 
have seen at least one remarkable evi- 
dence of his misplaced activity in Min- 
nesota. But, mercifully, he is not a general 
type. For the real, the true American is 
busy buying town lots nearer home, where 
streets will run (if he is lucky) in 1935. 
That, to a glancing traveler, is the best 
evidence of America’s passion for futures. 

It is a country where men are eager to 
speculate upon the future, always provided 
that such speculations do not take a 
gloomy turn. For there is no graver offense 
in the whole calendar of American crime 
than the anti-national sin of “knocking”’ 
—and if one 
menace lies in 
wait for its 
bright, for- 
ward-looking 
eye, it is the 
temper that 
dismisses any 
hint of diffi- 
culty as churl- 
ish pessimism, 
as deliberately 
defective vi- 
sion. 

The Eng- 
lishman is al- 
ways ready, 
perhaps a 
shade too 
ready, to face 
unpleasant 
prospects. He 
seems to love 
the feeling of 
a wall at his 
back, the sense 
of a fight 
against odds, 
the proximity 
of lowering 
clouds. In 


] With colossal buildings such as these pictured by the artist, : 
What, after Hugh Ferriss, the coming America will be even more difficult deed, he is of- 


all, is the na- for Europe to understand. 


ten prone to 
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exaggerate his national troubles in order to 
enjoy the fine feeling of throwing a chest 
and facing the unpleasant facts. But, in 
the present temper of the American mind, 
he will be a bold man who first calls upon 
it to face an unpleasant truth. Can it be 
that an overdose of Rotarian optimism, 
helped out by the heaven-sent opportunity 
of ten years of uninterrupted industry 
while Europe tore itself with war, un- 
steadied the national nerve? I cannot pre- 
tend to say. But I shall hazard a guess 
that the United States will stone their first 
prophet of woe. 

That mood—and it stares unblushingly 
from every newspaper and every public 
speech—is perhaps the gravest feature of 
the whole American scene. I have heard 
a wise and justly respected publicist in- 
form a cheering ball-room in a growing 
city that all dreams of Utopia had been 
exceeded and the teachings of the New 


Testament literally fulfilled by the society - 


in which he lived. That week a quarter of a 
million miners went on strike in conditions 
that would have filled an Englishman 
with grave forebodings. 

Problems are there—some more, some 
less imminent than those which fill the 
British scene. England is happily immune 
from a race problem or from those strange 
questions that result from a mixed popu- 
lation living in an inevitable (and often 
highly uncomfortable) proximity. Here are 
two grave American problems, which are 
scarcely susceptible of solution by Rotarian 
eloquence or graceful passes made on pub- 
lic platforms by popular spell-binders. The 
traveler has learnt enough of both to know 
that travelers know little of them 

A minor problem yields itself more easily 
to alien consideration. The foreign reader 
of American newspapers is haunted—and 
must remain so for many months after the 
heaped outline of New York has melted 
in the haze behind him—by the much ad- 
vertised spectre of American crime. Here 
is a case in which the most malignant critic 
could not accuse his hosts of window- 
dressing. So far from concealing this skele- 
ton in the national cupboard, all the arts of 
the most consummate publicity are em- 
ployed to rattle its bones as loudly as may 
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be. Every killing is spread gloriously across 
the page, and the very worst face is put 
upon the whole situation. 

And yet, when every allowance has been 
made for the exuberance of journalism, the 
visitor is left with a scared certainty that 
every night some one is being killed in the 
town where he goes to bed. He will read 
the victim’s name in the newspapers in 
the morning. But very, very rarely will 
he read the slayer’s. That is an odd feeling 
for a Londoner, accustomed to live in the 
center of a population no less vast and of 
ingredients scarcely less diverse. It need 
not fill him with an unpleasing sense of 
superiority, since he is blessed with a code 
of prompter justice and a sterner public 
conscience. London (it is a sharp paradox) 
seems to approximate more closely to the 
swift retribution of the mining camp— 
ours the stern sheriff, the pursuing posse, 
and the relentless tree. Such methods are, 
for a dozen reasons, less applicable to 
problems of a New World city. 

But one aspect of two combined Amer- 
ican problems engage the foreign mind. 
If one feature of contemporary crime 
strikes the visiting intelligence more than 
another it is the costly apparatus of the 
American criminal. He drives high- 
powered automobiles; he opens safes with 
most expensive appliances; and his arma- 
ments would win the respect of any small 
republic in Central America. The European 
burglar is a naked footpad compared with 
these magnificently harnessed knights of 
the road. And how, one wonders, can they 
afford it? Where does the money come from? 
Can it be that a blamelessly designed - 


“measure of social betterment has unin- 


tentionally endowed the criminal class? 
This visitor, at any rate, is not raw 
enough to dogmatize on prohibition. He 
believes that it is far too early to discern 
the main results of that far-shadowing 
measure, which must engage the respect 
(if not the concurrence) of every social 
reformer in the world. The results of 
that vast experiment in a nation’s habits 
are not yet discernible. But it is not too 
early to observe at least one by-product. 
In those areas and upon those social levels 
where drinking still continues, prohibition 
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has manifestly not stopped drinking, it has 
merely handed what was once a highly 
profitable trade to a criminal class. The 
profits once earned by wine merchants 
and brewers are still being earned in those 
areas and in those classes. But they are 
being earned by bootleggers and those who 
protect or prey upon them. In a word, 
where prohibition is not effectively en- 
forced, it merely operates to endow a 
criminal class with the profits of a once 
blameless industry. 

And I have wondered, as my awe-struck 
eye read the particulars of costly crime 
committed in smooth-running automo- 
biles with the last device of science, how 
much of that apparatus had been paid for 
by money that, save for the Eighteenth 
Amendment, would have paid for the 
schooling of wine-merchants’ children and 
even for the less blameless diversions of 
the wine-merchant himself. I suggest a re- 
search by a spirited post-graduate group 
into the extent to which prohibition has 
endowed the criminal class, conducting to 
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the agreeable result that father’s safe is 
blown in by the price of father’s whisky. 

I doubt the value of what William James 
called “‘the most barren of exercises, the 
making of international comparisons.” But 
American industrial methods have proved 
sufficiently successful in America to justify 
their careful study by the European. The 
wide distribution of stock among the em- 
ployees, with its consequent dissemination 
of risk, knowledge, and control, is a bold 
measure that a hurried visitor respects too 
deeply to study in a few weeks. So also 
the high-wage plan and the whole structure 
of quickened production. On this side the 
American future seems to be drawn with a 
far surer touch by the unswerving hands 
of its industrialists than on the side of 
social government. Perhaps in industry 
Europe may learn from America, as in 
administration we may still have some 
lessons to teach; and with each hemisphere 
drawing ideas from the common stock, 
each world may yet redeem the balance of 
the other. 
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The Man-Eating Leopards of India 


A Tale of the Pursuit of the Terror of the Jungle 


F. W. CHAMPION 


IMPERIAL FOREST SERVICE OF INDIA 


INDIA has many pests, but it is doubtful 
if anything is more detested than that 
most beautiful creature, the panther or 
leopard. Indeed, from one end of India 
to the other, it would be difficult to find 
any one to say a good word for Felis 
pardus, unless it be the many sportsmen 
who derive pleasure 
from hunting him; 
and even these will 
generally admit that 
a leopard is much 
better dead than 
alive. 

Leopards are 
widely distributed all 
over India, and even 
the fact that they are 
classed as vermin by 
Government, with a 
price on their heads, 
seems to do little to 
diminish their num- 
bers. Some 5,000 are 
destroyed annually; 
but leopards require 
so little jungle to pro- 
vide them with shel- 
ter, andare so prolific 
and widespread, that 
even this heavy 
casualty list seems to 
make little, if any, 
difference to their 
numbers. 

The ordinary forest 
leopard is not gen- 
erally dangerous to 
human life, unless 
wounded or inter- 
fered with; but, when 
it isa case of a leop- 





A LEOPARDESS 


ardess with cubs, leopards are generally ad- 
mitted by sportsmen in India to be more 
dangerous than tigers, since they can re- 
main concealed in such a way that the in- 
cautious sportsman following them up only 
too frequently gets fatally mauled before 
he has time to use his weapon. 

The forest leopard, 
however, is appall- 
ingly destructive to 
deer, and the num- 
ber of deer that must 
be destroyed annu- 
ally is beyond com- 
putation. As an 
example of this, the 
figures for the Re- 
served Forests of 
which I hold charge 
are instructive. 
These forests cover 
some 300 square 
miles of Himalayan 
foothills, and, at the 
lowest estimate, 
there cannot be fewer 
than forty leopards 
permanently in resi- 
dence. These leop- 
ards feed very largely 
on the beautiful In- 

.dian Spotted Deer 
(Cervus axis), and 
each leopard, at a 
very modest esti- 
mate, kills at least 
one deer every fort- 
night. Hence every 
year, in one small 
forest alone, leop- 
ards must destroy 
a thousand or more 


From the forthcoming “With a Camera in Tiger-land,” copyright by Doubleday, Doran §% Co., Inc. 








A LEOPARD SEIZING A CHITAL HIND 
Photographed by flashlight. 





A LEOPARD ON THE PROWL BY NIGHT 
Photographed by flashlight. 
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deer, many of which are the pregnant 
hinds that fall so easy a prey. With 
similar damage being done all over India, 
wherever deer occur, the annual mortality 
from leopards must reach so huge a figure 
as to make one wonder how deer ever 
manage to survive in the numbers they do. 

In the cultivated parts of India, also, 
leopards occur in considerable numbers, 
and, there being a few or no deer in such 
places, these leopards are forced to subsist 
on village cattle, dogs, and wild pigs. 
They are welcome to the last-named, since 
the Indian wild pig is terribly destructive 
to crops; but they are cordially hated by 
the poor cultivator for the many cattle 
they destroy, and equally by the European 
doglover, who frequently takes his favor- 
ite dog for a walk once too often, with the 
result that the poor beast ends an exotic 
existence in the stomach of an enemy-to- 
dogs, which, away from big towns, is far 
worse than even the many diseases to 


A SMALL LEOPARD CAUGHT IN THE ACT 


It is stealing the kill of a tigress. 
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which the canine tribe is so prone in the 
tropics. 

The leopards living in the high hills are 
generally the worst type of all, in that they 
are often hard-pressed for food, with 
the result that they become even more 
destructive to cattle and dogs, and tend to 
develop into man-eaters—and an Indian 
man-eating leopard is probably the worst 
four-legged fiend in the whole world. True 
it is that tigers annually kill more people 
than do leopards; but many of these are 
more in the shape of accident than de- 
liberate intent, whereas, when leopards 
take to man-eating, their smaller size, 
great activity, and devilish cunning make 
them by far the more dangerous and diffi- 
cult of the two to circumvent. 

The photographs accompanying this 
article have all been taken in the lower 
portions of the civil district of Garhwal, 
the higher regions of which were terrorized 
for nine years by one of these man-eating 
fiends. This animal, which be- 
came famous under the name 
of the “Rudrapryag man- 
eater,” killed 125 jhuman_be- 
ings before ultimately it was 
destroyed, in 1926, by Captain 
J. Corbett, and even then only 
after many months of untiring 
pursuit. 

The killing of such a leopard 
is notoriously troublesome and 
in this case the natural diffi- 
culties were accentuated by 
the fact that the man-eater 
lived in high mountainous 
country, where there was little 
jungle suitable for beating and 
where the use of elephants was 
obviously quite out of the 
question. Another difficulty 
was the wandering habits of 
this particular animal, which 
ranged over a considerable 
tract of country, in most of 
which it was almost impossible 
for the pursuing sportsman to 
move rapidly from one place to 
another in order to follow up 
kills. Again, the local people 
are extremely superstitious and 
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A LEOPARD CUB CAUGHT BY THE AUTHOR 
Note the short tail. 


were thus loath to give news of the 
brute’s whereabouts, because they believed 
that they would be haunted by the ani- 
mal’s spirit, should they assist in any way 
in encompassing its destruction. 

Accounts of the campaign against this 
leopard were published from time to time, 
during 1926, in the Pioneer, and poison, 
traps, spring-guns, and sitting-up over 
kills all failed at first to bring the fiend to 
book, although his escapes were narrow 
and frequent. In one case the man-eater 
actually consumed large quantities of per- 
chloride of mercury, put in the carcass of a 
cow he had killed; but this poison does not 
appear to be so satisfactory as arsenic or 
strychnine and the large doses he devoured 
did not result in his demise. The chase was 
then left for the time being, and for the 
reasons given in the following extract from 
a letter, written by Captain A. W. Ibbot- 
son, M. C., the Deputy Commissioner, 
which was published in the Pioneer. 


The man-eater should be left alone now 
until March; he gets very few human-kills in 


the cold weather, and constant pursuing will 
only increase his already phenomenal wari- 
ness. Ii he is left alone for these months, Cap- 
tain Corbett will come again in March and 
we will both then make a protracted and de- 
termined effort to get him. I think, with 
strychnine in capsules and other devices that 
Captain Corbett and I have now in view, we 
may stand a chance of bagging him in March 
or April. 

I do not think it necessary to get Govern- 
ment formally to remove the reward, but I 
am letting it be generally known that the 
panther should be left undisturbed and al- 
lowed, as far as possible, to eat everything he 
kills for the next three months. I shall similarly 
discourage amateur sportsmen from going to 
try after him until Captain Corbett has had 
his chance to make the really great effort that 
he proposes in March. The idea of removing 
the Government reward on the death of this 
leopard is that the person who is willing to 
take the risk of killing the leopard wants no 
reward, and the person who wants the reward 
is not always willing to take the risk of killing 
the leopard, so that the offer of the reward 
does no good, but, on the other hand, does a 
great deal of harm. The people in the affected 
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A LEOPARD CAT IS A BEAUTIFUL CREATURE 
It is smaller than its cousin, the leopard. 


area believe that Government is willing to 
give Rs 10,000 and four villages for the de- 
struction of the man-eater, and, with a reward 
of these dimensions in prospect, codperation 
between the people and the person who is out 
to kill the leopard is impossible. 


The campaign was thus taken up again 
in the spring of 1926. A human-kill was 
poisoned on April rst and the man-eater 
consumed part of the poisoned body, but 
apparently with no ill effects. Spring-guns 
were then tried over the next kill and 
again failed, as also did a huge gin-trap, 
which caught no more than a tuft of hair, 
which was found sticking in its jaws after 
the leopard had once more escaped. Cap- 
tain Corbett then decided that he would 
sit up all night over a tethered-goat, for at 
least ten nights, close to a favorite pilgrim- 
shelter near Rudrapryag; but, as the end 
of the tenth night still brought no sign of 
the leopard, he decided to have one last 
try and sat up again in the same place for 
the eleventh consecutive night. 

This was May 1, 1926, and, at about 


10 P. M., Captain Corbett heard something 
rush down the road and the bell on the 
goat tinkle. Straining his eyes, he saw an 
indistinct blur, in the direction of which 
he pointed his rifle. He then switched on 
his electric torch, and, finding that the 
bead of his rifle was drawn on the body of 
a leopard, he fired, whereupon the leopard 
made one bound and disappeared. All this 
happened in little more than a second and 
the leopard got away so quickly that, had 
not Captain Corbett very luckily found, 
when he switched on the light, that he was 
already covering the leopard with his rifle, 
he would have had no opportunity of ad- 
justing his aim before the leopard departed. 
Captain Corbett naturally spent a very 
anxious night after firing this shot, as he 
did not in the least know whether he had 
killed the leopard or not. The moon, which 
appeared at 3 o’clock in the morning, did 
not reveal any sign of it, so he started to 
search on the break of day and ultimately 
found blood-tracks, which led to the 
leopard, lying dead in a _ hole into 
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IN THE INDIAN JUNGLE COUNTRY 
The home of the man-killing leopards. 


which it had fallen fifty yards down the 
khud-side. 

There were sufficiently good reasons for 
identifying this leopard with the man- 
eater. In all the human-kills by the Rudra- 
pryag leopard there had been three teeth- 
marks, showing that the man-eater was 
one short of its full complement of canine 
teeth. The leopard shot by Captain 
Corbett had one canine tooth broken. The 
man-eater had been shot at, three years 
previously, by some military officers and, 
on that occasion, had left behind smears of 
blood, which indicated that it had been hit 
in the foot. Captain Corbett’s leopard had 
the mark of an old bullet wound in the 
foot. Moreover, a piece of hair was miss- 
ing from its right hind-leg, where there 
was a recently healed scar, which evidently 
accounted for the tuft of hair found in the 
gin-trap. About the animal’s body were a 
number of old scars and several recent 
ones. Two weeks before, Captain Corbett 
had heard two leopards fighting, which sug- 
gests how the man-eater received the scars, 


In various ways the appearance of the 
leopard agreed with the usual theory 
concerning man-eaters. It was a light- 
colored and evidently very old animal, 
with an indifferent coat and practically 
no whiskers. Its length was 7 ft. 10 
ins. round the curves, which is an ex- 
ceptional size, particularly for a_ hill 
leopard. Thus ended the career of one of 
the worst man-eaters in the history of 
India, and it is to be hoped that even those 
Indians who profess to see nothing but evil 
in the “Satanic, Government” and the 
British generally, appreciate to some ex- 
tent the enormous boon conferred on 
Garhwal by Captains Corbett and Ibbot- 
son in ridding the country of this awful 
pest. 

As a photographic subject, a man-eating 
leopard obviously cannot be considered. 
The ordinary jungle leopard should be 
somewhat easier to photograph than the 
tiger, in that he is commoner and less 
nocturnal, but personally, I have been 
more successful with the larger animal, 
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FOOD FOR THE LEOPARDS 


Chital stags with their horns in velvet. 


partly because I have given more time to 
tigers, but mainly because I have been sin- 
gularly unfortunate in my efforts to photo- 
graph leopards. 

I have frequently come across leopards 
at all hours of the day, when wandering 
about on Balmati, but one generally gets 
only a fleeting 
glimpse among the 
bushes or grass, and 
leopards are so ac- 
tive that they barely 
give one time to 
focus one’s camera 
before they are off 
again. Twice have I 
had excellent 
chances, but each 
time things went 
wrong. 

Once, in the hot 
weather, I suddenly 
came upon a leop- 
ard, at about 10 
A. M., just as he was 
in the act of stalking 
some sambar hinds 
in an open dry nallah 
bed. My camera was 
in my hand, all ready 
for action, and I was 


THE JUNGLE CAT 
Another carnivore in the Indian wilds. 


just about to press the 
shutter-release when 
agitated whispers of 
‘*Maro! Maro!’ 
[‘‘Shoot, shoot’’] came 
from the mahawat and 
orderly, as I felt my 
rifle being pushed into 
my hand. From force of 
habit—all dog-lovers 
hate leopards—I took 
the rifle and shot the 
brute before I knew 
what I was doing. I 
had not the faintest de- 
sire to shoot any more 
leopards from a shikar 
point of view, and this 
foolish shot cost me an 
excellent picture, which 
would have been mine 
by the mere pressing 
of the shutter-release! Indeed, the leopard 
was so intent upon his hunting that he 
never saw us at all and I could, in all prob- 
ability, have made several exposures and 
still have shot the leopard afterwards, if 
I had wanted to do so—which would not 
have been the case had I paused for even 
a moment’s reflec- 
tion. 

The second occa- 
sion was nearly as 
bad, although this 
time the fault was 
not mine. We had 
had a_ buffalo bait 
killed by leopards, 
and, as is our usual 
custom, we searched 
the neighborhood 
carefully, in the mid- 
dle of the following 
day, in order to try 
for daylight photo- 
graphs of the slay- 
ers. Failing to find 
the - leopards, how- 
ever, we went to the 
kill to arrange the 
flashlight apparatus, 
and left the mahawat 
on the elephant to 
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see that the leopards 
did not arrive mean- 
time and watch our op- 
erations. After about 
half an hour, we were 
startled to hear most 
violent whistlings from 
the mahawat, who had 
discovered the leopards 
lying in a_ beautiful 
photographic position, 
which we had, somehow 
or other, managed to 
miss during our search. 
The noise and gesticu- 
lations made by the 
mahawat were enough 
to frighten away any 
leopards, however dar- 
ing, so we paid no at- 
tention, but went on 
with what we were do- 
ing until at last the mahawat, in despera- 
tion, brought the elephant up to us with 
a rush, shouting that he had found the 
leopards and that they were still there! It 





seemed quite hopeless, but we went with 

him and did see one leopard under a bush, 

where we could not take photographs. 
This mahawat, a young man of about 


twenty, really did 
mean to do his best, 
but he had had little 
experience of big 
game and lost his 
head to such an ex- 
tent as to spoil the 
whole chance. All he 
had to do, on seeing 
the leopards, was to 
retire without dis- 
turbing them and 
then bring the ele- 
phant up to us, so 
that we could have 
stalked them with 
the reflex camera in 
the usual way. I 
think the mahawat 
realized, in the end, 
what a mess he had 
made of an excellent 
chance, but it takes 


THIS BOLD VULTURE 
Remained for a close-up picture. 





AN OMINOUS GATHERING IN THE JUNGLE 
The Indian vulture personifies death itself. 


some years of experience of big game be- 
fore the average man can keep quite calm 
on a sudden and unexpected meeting. 

I have also found leopards troublesome 
as a flashlight subject, for a number of 
reasons. First, one finds very few natural 
kills, so that one is forced to tie out goats 
as baits and these goats are frequently 
found by tigers, 
which consume them 
entirely at one sit- 
ting and then pass 
on. Again, leopards 
sometimes take the 
goats right away, in 
spite of every pre- 
caution, and, in any 
case, the ordinary 
jungle leopard is not 
particularly _ inter- 
ested in goats and 
is not attracted by 
their bleating as are 
village leopards. 
Also, goats are much 
more nervous and 
sensitive animals 
than buffaloes, so 
that humanity de- 
mands that they be 
used as little as pos- 
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sible. Some sportsmen tie up village dogs 
as baits for leopards, but, personally, I dis- 
like tying up any domestic animal as a 
bait and I absolutely draw the line at dogs. 

Thus it will be seen that it is not easy 
to obtain leopard-kills in tiger country, 
and, even when one has at last obtained a 
kill, all the usual difficulties of other ani- 
mals firing the flashlight, before the arrival 
of the leopard, have to be faced, and 18 
kills, of which 6 have been natural, have 
resulted in the. production of only 1 good 
and 4 indifferent leopard photographs. 
The good photograph is reproduced at 
the top of page 323, and shows a male 
leopard seizing a chital hind that he had 
killed a day or two earlier. 

We happened to pass near the spot 
where this leopard was lying up in the 
daytime and were attracted by the agi- 
tated cries of langurs, which, in my ex- 
perience, tend to call more violently for 
leopards than for tigers. A prolonged 
search ultimately resulted in our finding 
the chital’s carcass, which gave us this 
picture. This leopard returned and finished 
the kill after being photographed, and 
leopards generally seem to be much less 
frightened than tigers of the noise and 
light of flashlight, frequently returning to 
a kill over which they have already been 
photographed, whereas tigers very rarely 
do so. 

On another occasion, a leopardess fired 
the flashlight at about 4 Pp. M. and returned 
again before 6 Pp. M. only to fire the flash- 
light, which had been reset in her absence, 
a second time within two hours—both 
times before dark. The second time the 
leopard was nervous and came too fast to 
give a satisfactory picture, whereas the 
first time I spoilt what would have 
been a good photograph by inaccurate 
focussing. I also spoilt, in the same 
way, another good chance of a picture 
of a different leopardess, which is, how- 
ever, shown on page 322. Obviously this 
picture would have been much better had 
the focus been a little farther forward. 

I have found that leopards are much 
more difficult to photograph on paths than 
tigers, partly because they use them so 
very much less, but largely because they 
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seem nearly always to find the tripwire 
and step over it without touching it. It 
seems to be quite useless to attempt to 
catch a leopard on a path with a tripwire 
on a moonlight night, and even on dark 
nights they will find any but the darkest 
and thinnest wire. Indeed, I have only once 
succeeded in making an exposure of one in 
this way, and the resultant picture is re- 
produced on page 323. 

Leopards steal from tiger-kills quite 
frequently, and the picture on page 324 
shows a small leopard caught in the 
act of stealing from the carcass of a buf- 
falo, which had been killed by a tigress. 
The tigress returned to her kill later in 
the night, and the expression on the 
leopard’s face suggests that he was a 
little nervous of the tigress arriving to 
claim her rightful prey at any moment— 
possibly with disastrous results to the thief! 

There are a few other points in connec- 
tion with leopards that I should like to 
mention. Leopards do not care for water, 
but, according to Dunbar-Brander, they 
can swim well, if actually forced to do so. 
They sometimes take their prey up into 
trees, probably with the idea of keeping it 
safe from tigers and hyzenas. 

The peculiar saw-like note of a leopard 
is, like the various cries of a tiger, not fully 
understood. I have heard it made when a 
leopard has been disturbed, but also when 
leopards were presumably on the hunt. 
One is at a loss to explain how these 
great Carnivora can succeed in their hunt- 
ing when they seemingly handicap them- 
selves by thus warning their prey. 

Yet do they really handicap them- 
selves? I have several times disturbed 
leopards when they have been in the act 
of stalking chital, and the leopard has 
generally disappeared into thick grass for 
as long as I have remained in the neigh- 
borhood. The agitated cries of the chital 
cease almost as soon as the leopard is out 
of sight, and with them “out of sight, out 
of mind” appears to be a true maxim, 
although the leopard may still be only a 
few yards away, merely waiting for a good 
opportunity. 

“The tiger is, as a rule, a gentleman. The 
panther, on the other hand, is a bounder,” 





The Senator Looks at China 


But He Does Not See Her Following Japan 
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Senator Bingham recently spent several months studying conditions in the Orient, 
and 1n this article he records some of his impressions. 


EVERY ONE KNOWS that Japan has 
made phenomenal progress during the past 
fifty years in her endeavors to adopt 
Western civilization and adapt it to her 
own needs. Less than a century ago 
Japan was thoroughly Japanese and had 
no intercourse whatever with foreigners. 
Yet in a few years, so far as all outward 
appearances were concerned, she effected 
more of a change in her social and political 
constitution than any other nation had 
ever accomplished in a century. If one 
Oriental country could come out of long 
seclusion and rapidly change its manners 
and customs, why not another? If Japan, 
after less than three generations of con- 
tact with Western peoples, is able to adopt 
democratic forms of government, and in- 
terest millions of citizens in voting for their 
representatives in parliament, why not 
China, which has been in touch with 
Western civilization for more than twice 
as long? If an intensely 
nationalistic govern- 
ment could succeed in 
binding together the 
whole of Japan and in 
arousing intense patri- 
otism, why cannot this 
happen in China? 

These were some of 
the questions that lay 
in the back of my mind 
last spring as I made 
my first visit to Asia. 
Perhaps answers to 
them may be found in 
some of the observa- 
tions made during my 
six months’ journey. 


Doubtless my conclusions will seem inac- 
curate to those who have specialized in 
Far Eastern affairs and who know their 
Japan and China far better than I can 
ever hope to do. The problem of the future 
of Asia is, however, so important and so 
complicated that perhaps it may be of 
some advantage to set down a few of the 
things that struck me as being interesting. 
As one enters the harbor of Yokohama 
or steams through the beautiful inland 
Sea of Japan one sees a great many pic- 
turesque sailing craft, fishing boats, sam- 
pans, and junks of one sort or another. A 
large percentage of them, perhaps one 
third, give evidence in their rigging of an 
effort to use certain sails that Americans 
and Englishmen have found to be effi- 
cient. Occasionally there is a complete 
schooner rig; more often only one or two 
jibs of foreign cut; sometimes a mainsail 
of American design and a foresail of 
Japanese. Obviously, 
the Japanese sailor is 
experimenting with 
Western models and 
adopting them when he 
can afford to and when 
he finds the improve- 

ment worth while. 

In China, on the 
other hand, as one sails 
up the great Yangtze 
River to Hankow, or 
along the coast to Can- 
ton, one sees thousands 
of junks, practically all 
still using the same 
rigging they have used 
for a thousand years; 
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FLOATING TENEMENTS 


Tens of thousands of placid Chinese live in the houseboats on 


the rivers flowing through the cities. 


scarcely one has jib or mainsail. Obviously 
the Chinese sailor, although he has been 
accustomed to seeing foreign rigging for 
several generations longer than has his 
Japanese brother, is entirely satisfied with 
what was found good by his ancestors and 
has no desire to copy that used by any 
other people. 

To the passenger entering Kobe or 
Yokohama come port physicians, immigra- 
tion inspectors, and customs inspectors, 
just as they do in New York or San 
Francisco. Undoubtedly, in accordance 
with the traditions of Asia, there is more 
formal courtesy. Nevertheless, beneath 
the velvet glove is the iron hand and even 
the unfortunate American missionary ref- 
ugees from Nanking are not allowed to 
land because they lost their passports 
along with all of the rest of their worldly 
goods in that terrific outburst of anti- 
foreign hatred. Of course American officials 
would do the same to any Chinese refugees 
attempting to enter San Francisco without 
passports. But what do the Chinese do? 

As one enters Canton or Shanghai or 
Hankow there is a delightful freedom 
from the physical inspection of any port 
physician or the peering curiosity of any 
immigration official. To be sure, there is 
the customs barricr to be passed, but so 
far as you personally as an individual are 


concerned, you are free to come 
and’ go without any annoying 
questions being asked you. Ii 
you bring in some dread dis- 
ease that is your affair. 

In Japan it is quite different. 
We saw a steamer that had 
been anchored in a distant cor- 
ner of Yokohama Bay and 
quarantined for days because 
a member of the crew had de- 
veloped symptoms of cholera. 
The Japanese Government 
even instructed its citizens not 
to bathe in the waters of Yoko- 
hama harbor. Their lives and 
their comfort were duly pro- 
tected by their government. 

Contrast a Chinese walled 
town with one in Europe. 
In Europe the citizens feel 
reasonably secure behind the walls of 
their city. Their houses nestle together 
with neighborly feeling. In China, on the 
other hand, each head of a family who can 
possibly afford it constructs a little fortress 
of his own inside the city walls. It is his 
duty to look out for himself and his 
family. His little fortress, or “compound” 
as it is called, is surrounded by a high wall. 
There is only one entrance. If there are 
any windows at all, they are mere peep 
holes, high up, through which intruders 
could not possibly crawl. There is no sense 
of neighborliness. In Japan, where the 
feudal system prevailed until recently and 
where remnants of it are still to be found, 
the overlord protected his tenants as he 
did in Europe in the Middle Ages. In 
China, for centuries, apparently, each 
family, each clan has been accustomed to 
looking out for itself without any help 
from overlords or government. The people 
paid taxes, not to secure benefits but in 
order to be let alone. 

On the streets of Kobe in the daytime 
one sees hundreds of Japanese men in 
Western garb, or their own peculiar adap- 
tation thereof. The women, to be sure, are 
fortunately still clad in that picturesque 
and charming costume that the Japanese 
adapted from the Chinese several centur- 
ies ago, but that the Chinese long since 
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abandoned. In the evening the streets 
are crowded with men and women and 
children out to see the sights, happily en- 
joying themselves and all clad in kimonos. 
The work-a-day Western dress of the men 
has been laid aside for the comfortable, 
graceful, old-style Chinese costume. 
Neither costume was invented by the 
Japanese. Both are adaptations. 

On the streets of Chinese cities, Shang- 
hai, Hankow, or Tientsin, very few Chinese 
are wearing Western clothes. They long 
ago adopted an efficient working dress of 
their own. They have no intention of 
abandoning it. The merchant or official 
who does not have to work with his hands 
is clad in more graceful and picturesque 
garb than is the laborer. So far as warm 
weather is concerned his dress is cooler 
and more comfortable than that worn by 
New York business men in the summer 
time. It must seem just as strange and 
foolish to the thoughtful Chinese merchant 
to see foreigners sweltering in foreign garb 
in a Chinese city, as it seems to us to 
see Chinese in their national costume on 
Fifth Avenue. 

I saw a group of little boys playing on 
the platform of a freight depot near where 
our train stopped, in Japan. With a mis- 
chievous recollection of the mad scramble 
I had once caused by throwing a couple of 
pennies from an elevated rail- 
road platform in New York to 
the sidewalk in front of a group 
of boys, I did the same here. 
Imagine my surprise when the 
little Japanese boys merely 
stopped their game to gaze in 
astonishment at the two large 
bright copper coins that had 
fallen near them! None of them 
apparently knew what to do 
about such an unheard-of phe- 
nomenon. Finally a railway 
laborer came along, laughingly 
picked up the coins and put 
them in his pocket. I tried the 
same thing in China. There, 
there was no hesitancy nor any 
need for a laborer to show the 
boys what to do. The Japanese 
boys seemed to show that lack 
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of initiative that has made Japan, of 
necessity, a good imitator. 

In China the oldest boy in a group of 
little country ragamuffins to whom I gave 
a few coppers scolded the youngest boy in 
the group for not making a polite ac- 
knowledgment of the gift. The youngest 
was scarcely three years old. The oldest, 
who could not have been more than seven, 
made the baby place his fists together in 
the Chinese manner of shaking hands and 
bob his head in courteous thanks. It is 
said that the Chinese has an innate desire 
to maintain his self-respect by doing every- 
thing in the proper way, as it has been 
handed down to him by his ancestors. 

One of the curious sights on railway 
platforms in Japan is the repeated low 
bowings made between friends who are 
arriving and departing. There is a re- 
spectful humility about it that one does not 
see in China. To the powerful official the 
Chinese must kowtow, but to one another 
there is courteous greeting, but no kow- 
towing, neither is there such a loss of self- 
contained individuality as would be shown 
by a cordial handshake. The Chinese gen- 
tleman, giving a courteous bow to the one 
he is greeting, shakes hands with himself 
and does not inflict his physical contact on 
the other person. In Japan one sees more 
handshaking in the Western manner, 
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In his houseboat the Chinese is fairly well satisfied with life. It 
is typical of existence in China. 
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In China, waiters, butlers, men servants 
in general are called “boy” by the 
foreigner, and do not seem to mind how 
abruptly or sharply the call is given. It 
appears to be put down to the foreigners’ 
way of doing things and as no more rude 
than most of the other things the foreigner 
does. In Japan, on the other hand, the 
man servant is quick to show his resent- 
ment of such a call, unless it is tempered 
with the respectful suffix “san.” The 
Chinese servant, with his mind fixed on the 
importance of the monetary consideration, 
makes no objection to the foreigners’ 
manners and customs unless he thinks the 
foreigner is expecting him to do something 
for which he is not paid. The Japanese 
servant, on the other hand, seems to have 
more regard for his personal dignity. The 
servant class in feudalistic Japan was far 
higher up the social scale than it ever was 
in China. 

Public religion appears to be in a more 
healthy condition in Japan than in China. 
Japanese temples are far better kept up 
than are Chinese temples. One sees many 
splendid places of Shinto worship. Ap- 
parently Shintoism is closely connected 
with worship of the Emperor. A magnifi- 
cent Shinto shrine has recently been con- 
structed on a hilltop overlooking Seoul, 
the capital of what used to be called 
Korea, but is now known as Chosen. The 
Japanese on entering a temple enclosure 
are respectful and seem to be in a worship- 
ful mood. Their shoes are left outside and 
they walk either in their stocking feet or 
in soft sandals provided by the temple 
authorities. In China, on the other hand, 
the temples are usually in bad repair. 
Frequently they are occupied by soldiers. 
In a Buddhist temple I saw one of the cele- 
brated shrines railed off as a canteen 
where the soldiers bought their cigarettes 
and sweetmeats. The sacred image itself 
was partly concealed by merchandise. 
No one thinks of taking off his shoes in a 
Chinese temple. One sees few Chinese wor- 
shipping. Apparently the principal religion 
is ancestor worship, and that takes place 
behind the scenes in the home, where the 
family altar represents the place for the 
highest type of aspiration. There is a 
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sanctity about home life in China that one 
does not find elsewhere. 

In Japan there is reverence for the most 
distinguished living statesmen. Opinions 
of the nobility are listened to with respect. 
Furthermore, the person of the Emperor is 
sacred. In China, on the contrary, there is 
little reverence for living statesmen. Even 
he who was Emperor for more than three 
years lives unregarded in one of the foreign 
concessions in Tientsin, where he is safe 
from bandits and kidnappers, protected by 
foreign police! No one seems to want him 
back on the throne. So far as I could learn, 
no Chinese has any respect for the imperial 
blood that runs in the Emperor’s veins. 
There is no royalist party plotting or hop- 
ing or praying for his restoration. Further- 
more, there are no “elder statesmen,” 
whose views are respected by millions of 
their fellow country men. So far as I could 
learn, there is no Chinese alive to-day 
whose views carry great weight with more 
than a very few Chinese. They may be 
feared but are not trusted. They are 
envied, not respected. The most highly 
regarded Chinese are those who are dead. 
Only the dead can be trusted. It is said 
that Confucius had a very small following 
during his lifetime. Now millions of Chi- 
nese pattern their lives on his precepts. So 
with Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

Every Monday morning wherever there 
are a number of officials of the Nationalist 
Government there is a kind of memorial 
service for him. During his life-time he 
had relatively few admirers. The cult of his 
worship grows stronger the longer he is 
dead. It is gradually spreading all over 
China. At these Monday morning services 
his picture is kowtowed to, his “will” (or 
farewell message to the Chinese) is read 
aloud, and his ideas are held up for rever- 
ence and admiration. The members of his 
family are highly regarded. Various fac- 
tions of the Nationalist movement make 
strong efforts to secure their support. 
It was a hard blow to Chinese National- 
ism recently when the American-educated 
and personally charming Madam Sun 
Yat-sen came out strongly in favor of 
communism, deserted many of her old 
friends and went back to Moscow with the 
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more intensely communistic Chinese mem- 
bers of the Hankow Government, turning 
her back on Chinese polity and Chinese 
national ethics. Such a thing would be in- 
conceivable in Japan. 

In Japan, on all sides one sees govern- 
ment-supported modern schoolhouses. In 
the playgrounds one sees familiar Western 
appliances for physical culture. There is 
nothing like this in China, except where 
Western philanthropy has established it in 
the foreign mission compounds. Only in the 
province of Shansi did I see anything ap- 
proaching an effort at compulsory ele- 
mentary education. In the provinces under 
Nationalist control many of the foreign 
schools have been looted and destroyed. 
Nothing has been set up to take their 
places, although there is much talk of a 
government educational policy, partic- 
ularly with a view toward spreading 
Nationalist propaganda. 

In Japanese cities there are numerous 
news stands and modern bookshops, well 
patronized by Japanese folk eager for 
Westernized education. Japanese news- 
papers have a tremendous circulation; 
Chinese newspapers, necessarily, very 
small. There are probably four hundred 
million people in China who cannot read 
or write. On the other hand, every Chinese 
city has a score of old curiosity shops, 
where Chinese collectors can secure the 
ancient objets d’art in which they delight. 

The standard of living in Japan is so 
much higher than that in China that the 
Japanese maintain a strict policy of ex- 
clusion of immigrants from China. They 
appreciate, just as we do, the necessity 
of maintaining the highest possible stand- 
ard for their own masses. And yet, when 
it comes to the art of cooking, the Chinese 
seem to me to be superior. In fact, I am 
inclined to agree with those world travelers 
who claim that the only successful com- 
petitors of the best French chefs are to be 
found in China. So far as my own experi- 
ence goes I never have seen in any part of 
the world such a variety of delicious and 
toothsome dishes as were offered me at 
formal Chinese banquets in Peking, Nan- 
king, Tsingtao, and Shanghai. 

This is partly owing to the extraordinary 
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age of Chinese civilization and culture 
and partly to the inventive genius of the 
Chinese. They have never needed adapt- 
ability. In Japan, on the other hand, one 
finds great adaptability. There are good 
copies of Western buildings, Western 
machinery, and Western inventions. On 
the railroad journey from Kobe to Osaka 
and Kyoto the most impressive feature of 
the landscape is the extraordinary number 
of wires. Electrification is almost universal. 
Many villages are lighted entirely with 
electric lights. The streets of Japanese 
cities at night are as brilliant as are our 
own. In China electrification has hardly 
made a beginning. True, the prevalence of 
water power in Japan has made the pro- 
duction of electric power a fairly simple 
problem. But the spirit of the people is one 
of adaptability rather than invention. 
In China the reverse is true. 

To the average Chinese gentleman the 
very idea of copying a foreign device 
is unpleasant. With his background. of 
thousands of years of civilization and cul- 
ture and his belief in the ability of his 
own people to invent for themselves what 
they need, as they always have done in the 
past, the idea of foreign innovation is 
almost repulsive. To be sure, as has been 
pointed out, the Chinese have had one 
innovation after another forced on them 
until they have had to take up with many 
new things. But the spirit of the people 
toward innovation is totally different in 
China from that in Japan. 

The Japanese Government is essentially 
paternalistic. In Korea I was immediately 
struck by the acres and acres of new 
forests. I learned that millions of dollars 
have been and are being spent in efforts 
at reforestation. No one who has seen 
the bare hills of Southern and Central 
China will deny that afforestation would 
bring more happiness to China than almost 
any other one thing. It would utilize the 
barren hills. It would prevent many of the 
terrible floods. It would enormously in- 
crease the comfort of people in dire need 
of fire wood. And yet almost the only 
groves of trees are in cemeteries or on lands 
belonging to a temple. 

In the Province of Shansi, the enlight- 
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ened Governor Yen has made a splendid 
beginning and has ordered the planting of 
millions of trees. If he could only be sure 
of peace and be protected against. the dan- 
ger of aggressive military neighbors, he 
would, I am sure, justify his reputation 
as a ‘model governor” and make Shansi a 
“model province,” which is his sincere 
desire. Shansi is the only province in 
China where one sees such evidence of 
governmental interests in the public wel- 
fare as is shown by free public libraries, 
museums, normal schools, lecture halls, 
road building, universal elementary educa- 
tion, and forestation. But the funds for 
these things are not provided by a central- 
ized bureaucracy. It is the localities them- 
selves that are ordered by Governor Yen 
to provide for roads, schools, and forests. 

In Japan, national taxes are very high. 
Import duties, instead of being 73 per cent. 
as in China, are more often 100 per cent. 
In China most of the revenue that is not 
carefully guarded for public uses by such 
institutions as the foreign-officered Mari- 
time Customs is diverted to the benefits of 
officials and their families and retainers. 
In Japan, on the other hand, the sense of 
public service is so keen and devotion to 
the nation so real a sentiment that the 
misuse of public funds for private purposes 
is rarely heard of. 

The difference between a country where 
a citizen will sometimes sacrifice his own 
life rather than see his country humiliated 
and a land where a citizen will sacrifice his 
country’s welfare rather than see his 
family humiliated is so fundamental as to 
make one abandon all hope that China can 
follow in the footsteps of Japan. 

Observing the Chinese to be what three 
or four thousand years of Chinese culture 
have made them, makes it easy to under- 
stand why the common people are willing 
enough to believe the Nationalist prop- 
aganda and those agitators and dem- 
agogues who tell them that all their woes 
are due to foreigners. To think that dis- 
tress could possibly be due to the Chinese 
themselves is for the Chinese mind a con- 
tradiction in terms. The fact that the 
largest Chinese banks are not in the 
Chinese city of Shanghai, but well within 
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the precincts of the International Settle- 
ment, might seem to point to the con- 
clusion that the foreigner is able to do 
something for the protection of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, that the 
Chinese has not accomplished. Such a 
thought, however, is so contrary to Chinese 
fundamental national toncepts as to be 
virtually unthinkable. It is far more ra- 
tional to believe that the treaties that per- 
mit foreigners to do business in certain 
areas under certain rules and regulations, 
that make foreign life and property safer 
than are the lives and property of Chinese 
in Chinese cities, are to blame for what 
the Chinese suffers. 

It is undoubtedly most annoying to the 
Chinese to see foreign gunboats patrolling 
their great navigable rivers, to observe 
foreign Marines and foreign police patrol- 
ling the streets on which are to be found 
the richest and most prosperous people in 
China. When they see the splendor and 
wealth and luxury and comfort visible on 
every side in the foreign concessions where 
hundreds of thousands of their own people 
eagerly seek residence and relative safety 
from official violation and extortion, it is 
natural that they should envy and covet 
all this for themselves. What could be more 
natural than that the Chinese should desire 
to abolish the concessions? 

In Japan there used to be unequal 
treaties, concessions, and active foreign 
gunboats. There used to be extraterri- 
toriality. The Japanese by their quick 
adoption of Western manners and customs 
and institutions showed that these ex- 
pensive devices for protecting foreign life 
and property were unnecessary. Conse- 
quently they were speedily abandoned, as 
they would be in China were it possible for 
China to adapt herself as Japan did to the 
Western idea of efficient governmental 
protection of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. Such, however, does not 
seem likely to be the case. It appears to 
be necessary for us patiently to help the 
Chinese to a solution of their problems 
along lines that will not run contrary to 
Chinese culture, Chinese ethics, and 
Chinese civilization. We cannot expect 
her to do what Japan has done. 





The Negro Goes to College 


One Great Problem Is the Training of Teachers 


J. H. DILLARD 


Dr. Dillard is one of the nation’s authorities on Negro education and for many 
years has been active in organizations seeking to promote extension of that work. He 
is also a member of the General Education Board and was also on the old Southern 
Education Board. What he says, therefore, has an important bearing upon the 
subject of education for twelve millions of our population. 


THE AMERICAN NEGRO is undergoing 
a change in status as rapid and as signifi- 
cant as that experienced by many of the 


minor peoples in Central and Eastern: 


Europe. To this change white America 
cannot afford to remain indifferent, even if 
acceptance of its implications means a con- 
siderable redrafting of the popular con- 
ception of the Negro and his relation to 
American life. Our fathers put the freed- 
man to school and in making provision 
for his training developed an imporiant 
contribution to educational theory and 
practice. Now it is the duty of our gen- 
eration to help the qualified grandsons of 
the freedmen to a higher education. Let 
us see why. 

Sixty years ago our country faced one of 
the great problems of history. Some four 
million human beings with a background of 
ignorance and dependence were suddenly 
clothed with the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. They were expected to work out 
their own salvation beside and in competi- 
tion with their former masters on land 
drained by years of poor farming and in a 
region devastated by a long and exhausting 
war. A chance for education was coming 
to be considered as a right that should 
be extended to all, but education was still 
considered almost exclusively in terms of 
the little red schoolhouse and of the 
cultural traditions of Europe. Technical 
training was still in infancy; the pro- 
fessions were largely recruited through 
methods akin to the apprentice system. 

In these terms of education Fisk Uni- 
versity was founded in 1865, at Nashville, 


Tennessee, as one of the first schools for 
the freedmen. Similar institutions rapidly 
sprang up elsewhere, notably Atlanta Uni- 
versity and Morehouse College in Atlanta, 
Howard University at Washington, D. C., 
Shaw University at Raleigh, N. C., and 
Talladega College at Talladega, Alabama. 
The basis of the education offered was cul- 
tural déspite the fact that the beneficia- 
ries were not in an economic condition to 
make use of the kind of cultural training 
provided. Their background had been 
primitive farming and their future seemed 
to be on the land. The ranks of skilled 
labor were closed to them; immigrants 
from Europe monopolized the field of un- 
skilled labor in the North. 

Early in this educational development a 
new idea was introduced, which was to 
have a profound effect not only on the 
training offered to the Negro, but also on 
the thinking of the two races about each 
other. While this new idea brought an im- 
portant contribution to educational values 
in general, its popularization etched more 
and more deeply a restricted pattern for 
Negro schools and for the Negro himself. 

Samuel Chapman Armstrong had spent 
his boyhood as the son of a missionary in 
what were then known as the Sandwich 
Islands. He had become a General in the 
Union Army and the cessation of hostilities 
found him in command at Hampton, Vir- 
ginia, with the difficult problem arising 
from the presence of many hundreds of 
Negro camp followers and dependents. 
To this problem he brought a principle 
developed by his father in Hawaii, that of 
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learning by doing. Under General Arm- 
strong’s initiative and guidance Hampton 
Institute was founded to teach the Negroes 
how to work and to instill in them a sense 
of the dignity of labor well done. 

The institution prospered and in due 
course Booker T. Washington was gradu- 
ated, founded Tuskegee Institute along 
similar lines, and became the great apostle 
of this principle in education. Annual trips 
werestarted by prominent groupsof North- 
erners to Hampton and Tuskegee, minia- 
ture institutes sprang up in all parts of the 
South, and every year a growing army of 
the principals of these schools made the 
rounds of the summer resorts in the North, 
appealing for funds. So strong was the 
set of this current that the institutions 
founded to give the colored youth a 
straight academic training began to add 
agricultural and industrial courses to their 
curricula in order to retain the interest of 
the Northern donors. 

Experience is showing one fault in this 
otherwise desirable development. It has 
come to dominate almost completely the 
thinking that was directed toward the 
Negro and his education, and it did not 
foresee all the educational needs and eco- 
nomic changes that would occur. Farm 
demonstration work, model cottages where 
home economics could be taught, smithies 
and carpenter shops where the manual 
arts of the farm could be learned, farm and 
home hygiene with “paint-up” and “clean- 
up” weeks, and canning clubs with their 
message of a balanced diet—this approach 
to education was direct, practical, and, 
above all, picturesque. But its purpose 
was necessarily and almost exclusively to 
make better farmers and better ,citizens 
in the small towns. So long as this type of 
education monopolized public interest, the 
public naturally pictured the beneficiaries 
solely as farmers. All eyes were upon 
the products of the Hampton-Tuskegee 
type of schools and no thought was given 
to the fact that to turn out this product it 
was necessary to secure adequately edu- 
cated teachers and to continue to provide 
for their higher education. 

The late Dr. Wallace Buttrick, who was 
for twenty-five years the leading spirit in 
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the General Education Board, told a story 
illustrative of this point. When Theodore 
Roosevelt was President he sent for Dr. 
Buttrick to discuss with him a speech he 
was to make on Negro education. The 
President started the discussion by saying 
that he was going to indorse the agricul- 
tural and industrial training for the Negro 
and nothing more. Dr. Buttrick suggested 
that it was necessary to have some place to 
train the teachers. 

“Yes, of course,” said Roosevelt, “ there 
must be normal schools. But I stop there.’ 

“Where shall we train the teachers to 
serve in the normal schools?” Dr. But- 
trick asked. 

“ Ah, I see,” said the President. “Once 
you start in education you cannot stop.” 

An illustration of this truth is that from 
its very start Tuskegee Institute has 
looked to the Negro colleges of the South 
for the teachers who compose its faculty 
and are responsible for its success. Dur- 
ing the last school year at Tuskegee the 
local Fisk Club, composed of Fisk gradu- 
ates on the staff of the Institute, numbered 
forty-six members. More and more the 
Southern states are requiring college de- 
grees for the teachers in their higher 
schools for Negroes, with the result that 
Hampton and Tuskegee have been forced 
to introduce four-year college courses, and 
many of the state institutions, mainly sup- 
ported by public taxes, are developing into 
recognized State Colleges. 

To the need for university-trained teach- 
ers to administer an effective educational 
system for the Negroes of the South the 
war and subsequently the restriction of 
immigration added other needs of equal 
insistence. As early as the summer of 
1915, the tobacco growers of the Connecti- 
cut valley, having lost their immigrant 
labor to the munitions plants that were 
springing up, tried the experiment of 
bringing up from the South a selected 
group of colored students to till and har- 
vest their crops. In the winter of 10916, 
the first conference on Negro migration 
was held in New York. In 1917, the 
Federal Department of Labor undertook 
an investigation, the findings of which were 
published. In 1917, the nation was 
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shocked by the savage riot in East St. 
Louis. In 1918, colored crews of pile- 
drivers and riveters were making records 
at Hog Island and in other shipyards. 
In 1919, anepidemic of race riots broke out, 
with Chicago the worst offender in a list 
including also Tulsa, Oklahoma; Omaha, 
Nebraska; Chester, Pennsylvania; and 
Washington, D. C. 

Again, word was quietly spread around 
that “the Negro broke the steel strike.” 
In the 1920 census Detroit showed an in- 
crease in its colored population to 40,000 
from the 6,000 of 1910, New York emerged 
as the greatest Negro city in the world, 
and a 33 per cent. increase in urban 
population was reported among the Negroes. 
In other words, the migration was not 
merely geographical from the South to the 
North and the West, but it was also opera- 
tive from farming and rural life to factory 
and city life. 

For a long time we have been wont to 
think of the Negro in terms of a remote 
countryside and of his progressive activities 
in terms of farm demonstration, the road- 
side pulpit, and the rural school. Now we 
must also consider him as a fellow-resident 
of our cities and his activities as extending 
to fields of social service, to organized 
church work, and to the professional schools 
of post-graduate standards. South and 
North the colored colonies in our cities 
and industrial centers are growing with im- 
mense strides. They are growing not with 
fugitives from justice, but with pioneers 
determined to improve their economic lot. 

Thus it has come about that the Amer- 
ican cities, having already faced the prob- 
lem of foreigners, are called to face a new 
problem. It is a difficult situation for 
the whites and an equally difficult one 
for the Negroes; it can be solved for 
the whites only to the degree that it 
is made easier for the blacks. Funda- 
mental to this solution is the devel- 
opment of a Negro leadership trained to 
think and act in terms of a new order of 
life. We cannot look to agricultural and 
industrial schools, developed to meet a 
tural problem, for the doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, nurses, and social workers re- 
quired by city conditions. The ministers, 
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educators, and business men of a city pop- 
ulation must be of different training and 
point of view from those rendering similar 
services in country districts. 

In other words, the Negro population, in’ 
growing from some four millions to twelve 
millions, has split up both geographically 
and economically, and in the process it is 
developing the ability to satisfy its own 
wants. This ability has developed signif- 
icant but little known group entities 
within such Southern cities as Richmond, 
Durham, Charleston, Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, and New Orleans. Harlem is a more 
generally: recognized illustration. In Har- 
lem there are hotels, restaurants, theaters, 
barber shops, real estate and insurance 
offices, newspapers, clubs, social circles, 
and many other phases of city life that 
are racially self-sufficient. The churches 
have long been so. Doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, and other professional and busi- 
ness men and women are working out 
successful careers in this populous city 
within a city. To an increasing degree 
they are breaking contact with the whites 
and are living their own lives. But 
New York City as a whole has an immedi- 
ate and direct interest in the standards of 
prosperity, health, and general welfare that 
these people can attain through the guid- 
ance of better trained leaders. Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Kansas 
City, and even cities so distant from the 
South as St. Paul, Seattle, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles are among those develop- 
ing ““Harlems” of varying size. 

A good index to this phenomenon in 
American life is the growth of the Urban 
League movement, which was founded 
fifteen years ago to develop under the 
guidance of inter-racial boards of directors 
adequate social service activities for the 
Negroes in the cities. At the outbreak of 
the war the Urban League was carrying on 
its work only in New York City and Nash- 
ville and, through affiliation with the 
Armstrong Association, in Philadelphia. 
Now it has branches or closely affiliated 
organizations, all locally formed and fi- 
nanced, in forty cities scattered from Gulf 
to Great Lakes and from Atlantic to 
Pacific. 
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This Urban League movement is also a 
striking illustration of the need for college- 
trained colored men and women. Social 
work has become more and more technical 
and is raising standards based on a broad 
education with post-graduate training. 
From the start the Urban League has had 
to face the acute problem of finding the 
proper personnel to man the staffs of its 
central and branch organizations. Of the 
eighty-one executive secretaries and de- 
partmental heads in the Urban League 
movement, all but one are college graduates. 

What the migration has done is to 
broaden opportunities and increase the 
pace of a progress that was already be- 
coming recognized as among the most re- 
markable in history. No one who studies 
present-day currents in Negro progress 
can fail to see the need of adequate pro- 
vision for sound education to meet the 
established needs, rather than the pre- 
conceived needs, of the twelve million 
colored people of our country. 

Insurveying,then, the facilities for the so- 
called higher education of colored youth we 
are confronted first with the fact that the 
great majority of these young people are in 
the South and will continue to remain 
there. Colleges and professional schools 
of the North are for the most part theoret- 
ically open to Negroes, but in practice 
the administrations of these institutions 
become alarmed if the colored student 
population tends to increase above a 
scattered few, and the individual students 
are apt to feel self-conscious and embar- 
rassed in the campus life. In fact, chil- 
dren of colored families definitely estab- 
lished in the North are often sent to Negro 
colleges in the South because of the more 
normal student life possible under that 
environment. There is the further fact 
that young men and women preparing for 
professional careers in the South would 
prefer, if proper facilities are provided, 
to have their training there for reasons 
of economy. The increase in the number 
of college students in Southern Negro 
colleges within the past five years has 
been astonishing. According to the last 
report of the John F, Slater Fund the 


numbers in forty institutions entered for 
regular college courses increased from 
1,601 in 1920-21 to 4,084 in 1924-25. This 
report goes on to say: 


It is evident that if the demands for college 
education continue to increase as they have 
been increasing during the past five years, and 
if competent faculties are to be employed, the 
colleges will require a very considerable in- 
crease in their resources. 


Because of the emphasis so long placed 
on the agricultural type of training, facili- 
ties for education of collegiate grade are 
restricted largely to those institutions 
that were founded before the rise of the 
Hampton-Tuskegee group, and many of 
these so-called colleges are in reality simply 
high schools or junior colleges. Indeed, 
the number of standard colleges for 
Negroes may be counted on the fingers of 
the two hands. There are only two Class 
A medical schools and their combined 
facilities permit of graduating less than 
three score physicians a year. The At- 
lanta School for Social Work, a young and 
struggling institution, is the only school of 
its kind for Negroes. Provision for the- 
ological training of standard grade is 
almost equally limited. 

Fisk University, one of the oldest Negro 
colleges, strategically situated at Nash- 
ville, has had in hand during the last six 
years, which have witnessed such generous 
support of the white colleges throughout 
the country, the raising of the first million- 
dollar endowment to be established by 
popular subscription in any Negro college. 
Its problem and opportunity are by no 
means unique; they are typical of the 
situation facing those institutions scat- 
tered through the South that have been 
providing the colored teachers for the last 
fifty years, and that must now provide 
not only teachers but the other types of 
professional men and women required by 
labor developments. Physical and social 
ills know no color line; nor does the need 
for education with which to combat those 
ills. Thoughtful Americans will more and 
more willingly satisfy this need as they 
come to examine and recognize it. 
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WHERE IS America going, and what will 
she do when she gets there? That is the 
question in the minds of thoughtful persons 
who have attempted to project their 
minds into the period of the United States 
of 1950 and 2000. In the last twenty-five 
years, even in the last decade, the nation 
has grown at a swifter rate than has any 
other country in the world’s history—and 
what will the end be? FREp- 


The most remarkable photographs of 
tigers to come out of India are in the Work- 
shop awaiting publication, and in a future 
issue we shall run an intensely interesting 
narrative by F. W. CHAMPION, of the Im- 
perial Forest Service of India—a Cam- 
bridge graduate and scientist who writes 
with great charm. His article in this issue 
tells of the man-eating leopards of India, 

and the other will tell of the 





ERICK PALMER has been asking 
the nation’s leaders in every 
field what they think of the 
future of the New United 
States—and the first of his 
articles will appear in our next 
issue under the tentative title: 
“Which Way, America?” 





We hope also to have in our 
next issue the first of the ar- 
ticles by Mrs. Mary L. JoBE 
AKELEY on her husband’s last 
expedition to Africa in search 
of material for the new African Hall of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Mrs. Akeley saw Africa for the first time 
under the guidance of her husband, who 
knew Africa better than any other Ameri- 
can explorer, and she writes with a fresh 
and vivid style. The illustrations are re- 
markable examples of photography. 


Now that the Imperial Wizard of the 
Klan has told what his organization will do 
to Governor Smith’s candidacy, we shall 
proceed to an appraisal of the statements 
made by Dr. Evans. In our next issue, 
STANLEY Frost, an authority on the Klan, 
will discuss the threats of the Klan to cam- 
paign against Smith, and how seriously the 
threats should be taken by Smith’s sup- 
porters, 





BEVERLEY 


tiger, “a gentleman” among 
the beasts of the jungle. Here 
are Kipling’s jungle tales actu- 
ally come to life. 


General NoBILe’s article in 
reply to Amundsen is edited 
from a longer account written 
by the General himself. In edit- 
ing this longer account the edi- 
tors had the assistance of one 
of General Nobile’s personal 
friends and old school-mates, 
Dr. G. Morvillo, of 2294 First 
Avenue, New York City. 





NICHOLS 


BEVERLEY NICHOLS, the young English- 
man who interviewed Mayor Thompson, 
is one of the most brilliant of the new 
generation of writers. He is an Oxford 
graduate and the author of a book of 
character sketches, “Are They the Same 
at Home?” and also of “25,” which is de- 
scribed as a “ young man’s recollections of 
his elders and betters.” 


It seems that prohibition is again to 
occupy the attention of the nation, and 
we shall soon have several good articles on 
various phases of the question. Our aim on 
this subject, as on all others, is to present 
authentic information so that our readers 
may form an intelligent opinion. 
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War and disarmament also are occupy- 
ing minds here and abroad, and not only 
in the March of Events but also in our 
articles we shall endeavor to enable our 
readers to study the background of the 
discussions on those great subjects. 


In “Savings—Milestonesor Millstones?” 
the prize essay in the Foster and Catchings 
contest, which appeared in our last issue, 
Mr. JAcKsoN makes this statement (page 
220, column 1): “I am convinced that they 
[Messrs. Foster and Catchings] have made 
a fundamental error that vitiates certain 
of their conclusions.” In describing this 
“fundamental error,” Mr. Jackson points 
out that “it treats of a point not much in 
evidence in the articles under discussion, 
it assumes an acquaintance with much of 
the authors’ theory that one can get only 
from their books, and it treats of the fal- 
lacies of the theory, whereas my main 
point is to show the logic and importance 
of the sound parts to an all too skeptical 
public. I inserted this sentence merely to 
lend, if possible, some credence to my 
judgment of the merits of the authors’ 


main thesis.’’ His explanatory statement 
follows: .« 


It is in their book, “ Profits,’ that the au- 
thors stress this seemingly erroneous phase of 
their theory. They say, in substance, if I cor- 
rectly interpret them, that every rise in busi- 
ness tends to leave consumers with income in- 
sufficient to purchase the added output. This 
claim they base on the assumption that the 
extra goods, since they must be made before 
they can be sold, cannot be financed by sales 
income but rather through corporate and in- 
dividual savings. Thus, consumers receive, for 
producing these extra goods, only what other 
consumers have previously failed to spend, and 
the buying public has only enough money to 
purchase the original volume of production. 

The apparently safe assumption that pro- 
duction must increase before sales is the pitfall. 
Except for new lines of goods—where the ini- 
tial production is essentially a part of the 
capital investment, never to be sold except as 
replaced—sales rise before production. Re- 
tailers wait until they can sell more before 
they order more, and manufacturers wait until 
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they receive greater orders before they in- 
crease production. Sales, when they thus in 
crease before production, finance the increased 
output, and the authors’ theory falls down. 
During the latter stages of an industrial 
boom, however, it is true that production does 
exceed sales, and, as savings are used to finance 
these extra goods, consumers may not have 
money enough to purchase them. To consider 
this financing as responsible for the stocks 
piling up, however, is to put the cart before the 
horse. At such times, with swiftly mounting 
prices, individual concerns deliberately buy 
more materials than they intend to manufac- 


-ture in the immediate future, partly to gain 


by the rise in prices, partly in self-defense, 
and partly because they have no accurate 
knowledge of what is happening. It is obvi- 
ously this speculative over-purchasing, rather 
than the method of financing, that causes the 
production of goods in excess of buying power. 

If this sketchy analysis shows the authors 
wrong in assuming that an increase in produc- 
tion tends to create a deficient purchasing 
power, much of the theory developed in 
‘*Profits’’ may not hold. There still, however, 
stands unscathed their major concept of the 
“circuit flow of money,” and the trials that 
fall upon mankind for its persistent failure to 
recognize and control for its own benefit the 
elements of this monetary flow. It is to the 
discussion of this all-important phase of their 
theory that my article is devoted. 


After sailing half way ’round the world 
preying on Allied commerce without in- 
curring even a scratch, Count FELIX von 
LucKNER recently found the elk of Yosem- 
ite National Park in peace time far more 
dangerous than the British in time of war. 
The following news dispatch tells the story: 


NOTED SEA RAIDER IS INJURED 
BY ELK AT YOSEMITE PARK 


Los Angeles, Calif., Sept. 9.—(By Inter- 
national News Service.)—Count Felix Von 
Luckner, noted German sea raider during the 
World War, was severely injured last Tuesday 
by an enraged elk in the Yosemite National 
Park, it was revealed here Friday on his return 
to this city. Several stitches were taken in 
three wounds in the German officer’s side, 
according to H. Prouse of Beverly Hills, with 
whom Count Von Luckner is visiting. 
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The Automobile of | o-morrow 


DONALD WILHELM 


Author of “The Truth About Shock Absorbers,” “Things I Didn’t Know About Brass,” 
: “The Story of Steel,” ete. 


OMING down from Boston the 
other evening a New York bus 


eased swiftly past my proud 8-cyl- 
inder car. “Well, well, big boy, more power 
to you!” [ mused, stepping on the most 
pleasurable bit of metal in this world, an 
accelerator. 

| went to forty miles an hour, then to 
lorty-five. Then | thought of my kiddies, 
and explained to the man at my right, “It 
will be safer in this fog, on this surface, to 
tag along behind that big fellow.” 

But the big fellow, with no seeming fear 
of having to stop quickly, eased on, out of 
sight. Then, without changing the subject 
too suddenly, | wondered, “Why is it that 
a bus like that, carrying about five tons 
of steel and passengers, can so confidently 
walk away from a modern passenger car?” 

My partner didn’t say. And when, at a 
station near Stamford, | caught up with that 
bus, | set out to find out. “How in the 
world,” I asked the driver, “can you stand 
the strain of traveling so fast with the load 
you’ve got?” 

“There isn’t any strain,” he smiled. 

“I see—your idea of the golden rule is 


that the other fellow will get out of the 
way!” 


He laughed, shook his head. And when | 
went at him to find out why he could so 
comfortably shoot about five tons of steel 
and passengers over the road at high speed 
while | couldn’t safely tag him in a touring 
car, the answer finally was, “B-K Power 
Brakes.” 

That interested me. So the next day, in 
New York, in the cluttered traffic of Fifth 
Avenue, | sought and got a chance to ask 
the driver of a bus about power brakes. His 
answer came to this: 

“We do about a hundred miles a day. 
through heavy traffic, in all kinds of weather, 
and make about a thousand stops for pas- 
sengers. It’s mighty seldom that we have 
an accident nowadays. The strain and labor 
of applying the brakes all day isn’t what 
it was in the old days when some of the 
boys had to lay off and there weren’t many 
who could stand working overtime. I’ve 
seen a fellow’s legs go dead from the strain 
of a full day’s work. We couldn’t earn as 
much then and equipment was often tied 
up when it was needed most. Now we have 
power brakes, as fast as they can be in- 
stalled. They’re B-K’s. Put your foot on 
that brake pedal and see how easy it 
works.” 
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It worked easier than the brake pedal on 
my touring car, which carries only a small 
fraction of a typical Fifth Avenue bus load. 
So [| became more than ever interested in 
power brakes and in the contrast in brake 
efficiency between buses on one hand and 
passenger cars on the other hand. Accord- 
ingly, | drove over to Long Island City, to 
the finely appointed plant of the Bragg- 
Kliesrath Corporation, all set to buy or 
at any rate to inquire about B-K power 
brakes. 

This company, | discovered, is not in the 
retail business. Its interest lies in supply- 
ing automobile manufacturers with a power 
brake that has progressively been improved, 
through wide use on buses, trucks and trail- 
ers, until it is now ready for universal appli- 
cation to passenger cars. For better or worse 
I am not an automobile manufacturer. But 
I have the kind of curiosity about things 
mechanical that made a lot of us jostle the 
throng to see the new Ford and now set me 
to knocking on closed doors with the in- 
quiry, “What and why is a B-K power brake 
and why in the world do bus and truck 
drivers have a monopoly of it while the rest 
of us motorists have none?” 

For answer Mr. Bragg led me downstairs, 
to the street and—put me behind the wheel 
of his 8-cylinder Packard! “Try our power 
brake,” was all he asked. 

I picked a safe dry spot to stop and | 
stopped, gingerly, very gently. 

“Oh, give it the gun!” he said. 

So I spun the speedometer a bit faster 
and again | stopped, with no more pressure 
on the brake pedal than I had put on the 
accelerator. The fact is, when | had started 
and stopped a few more times, I found that 
it was not necessary even to lift my heel 
from the floor-boards. I reached, with the 
tip of my foot, to the accelerator for a quick 
pick-up and with not a whit more effort 
reached to the brake pedal for a quick stop, 
which made me think of all the woman 
drivers in this broad land of ours. 

And that wasn’t all. | ran full-tilt, turned 
the steering-wheel hard over and stopped 
without skidding and without any pull on 
the steering-wheel, as quickly as when run- 
ning straight-way. Then I| tried my best to 
lock a front wheel by using the brakes when 
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rounding a corner. Stopping, | concluded, 
is fun, when you use a B-K, whereas motor- 
ing ordinarily consists, in traffic, of much 
stopping and no fun. 

So I remarked, innocently enough, “A dry 
surface is one thing, a woosy, wet, slippery 
surface is another thing!” 

Invited, then, to pick my own surface, | 
found a street as wet as wet. Here with the 
speedometer clocking more than forty miles 
an hour, my helm hard to port and the tip 
of my satin slipper—or rather my shoe— 
on the brake lever, I got a skid, just a little 
one, one I’d scarcely notice in my own car. 
Then Mr. Bragg moved a small pointer on 
the instrument board from “dry” on the 
dial to “wet.” That, to me, was very myster- 
ious. But it worked—thereafter | simply 
could not get a respectable skid in that 
car. Why it worked is an_ interesting 
story. 

But first | ought to remark that of course 
power brakes in principle are not new. 
We've had hydraulic brakes, and electrical 
brakes. And when early inventors went to 
Cornelius Vanderbilt with a device to stop 
trains by the use of compressed air and 
were met with gusts of derision from the 
president of the New York Central Rail- 
road, they had a power brake in mind. They 
wished to make the point, which revolu- 
tionized railroad transportation very much 
as the B-K is likely to revolutionize auto- 
mobile transportation, that railroad trains 
never could be run at high speed, unless 
they were running away and out of control, 
so long as stopping wholly depended on 
the muscles of a train crew. 

But though there are, in transportation 
and in other fields of industry various kinds 
of power brakes, still the B-K represents a 
revolutionary application of power brakes 
to the motor vebicle—brakes energized by 
the vacuum created in the intake manifold 
of a gasoline engine when the throttle 1 
closed—when one’s foot is off the accelerator 
and on the brake pedal. 

And there, brother, you have the answer 
to my inquiry as to why a 5-ton bus can, 
when properly equipped for the road, in the 
long haul run rings around a typical pas 
senger car. 

But that’s only part of the story. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE OF TO-MORROW 


THE BRAKES OF TO-DAY 


ONFIDENTIALLY | might tell you 
C that passenger-car brakes are, to 
automobile manufacturers and service men, 
quite as much the cause of much recurring 
vexation and grief as they are to motorists 
generally. They are not as good as they’re 
presumed to be, and they never were. The 
modern Made-in-America automobile is by 
all odds the most efficient and most trouble- 
proof means of transportation there is on 
this earth, if we except its brakes. Its brakes 
are not up to anyone’s ideal of what brake 
performance should be, and trucks and buses 
would be worse-off still if numerous govern- 
ment, state and city officials, insurance 
companies and public spirited groups had 
not demanded improvement and if the B-K 
power brake had not filled the bill. Now the 
B-K is factory equipment on many trucks 
and buses and on trailers carrying up to 
twenty tons. Not to cite the very long and 
distinguished list in the short space here, 
it is enough to say that it is used on such 
well-known makes of buses and trucks as 
the White, Mack and General Motors and 
Pierce-Arrow, and is now being installed 
as rapidly as possible by large fleet owners 
of buses such as the Fifth Avenue, Chicago 
and Detroit bus lines, and many others. 

All this is reassuring, when you ride on 
such buses, and disturbing when you drive 
your own car. 

If you had one of the early cars, you re- 
member that your brakes were rear-wheel 
brakes only and they were small, easily 
handled, easily worn or burned out, a way 
of saying that they were generally out of 
adjustment and that your brake pedal 
banged the floor-boards all too often. 

Light brakes in due course gave way to 
heavy brakes. Two-wheel brakes gave way 
0 4-wheel brakes. Then oversize 4-wheel 
brakes came into general use as the neces- 
sary complement of the larger tractional 
contact of balloon tires. 

What were the results? 

The work of the driver was increased. To 
reduce the strain on him intricate systems 
of fine leverages came to be—so intricate 
that satisfactory adjustment is of all things 
dificult and permanent equalization of 


brakes is all but impossible, as every motor- 
ist knows. And all this is not the worst of 
it. Manufacturers and others learned that 
there was the gravest danger of drivers, 
notably in emergencies, locking their front 
wheels so that inevitably cars went com- 
pletely out of control. Accordingly, because 
it was not so disastrous to hit anything 
short of a passenger train as it was to have 
one’s front wheels lock, manufacturers saw 
the necessity and the wisdom of making 
it impossible to lock the front wheels. The 
result is simply that typical front-wheel 
brakes afford no traction whatever when 
you need them most—when surfaces are wet 
or icy or otherwise slippery and only a 
little pressure can safely be used on the 
brake pedal. In other words, practically 
speaking, you have only 2-wheel brakes, 
not 4-wheel brakes when most of all, like a 
cat on a slippery roof, you want to “dig in.” 

Now if that’s telling tales out of school, 
obviously the most and the least that manu- 
facturers and motorists can do—their inter- 
ests in the long run are mainly identical— 
is to open their hearts to the B-K power 
brake since it corrects such dangerous in- 
efficiencies and has the heartening promise 
of adding a last-word luxury and economy 
to the refinements of the automobile of to- 
morrow. 


THE BRAKES OF TO-MORROW 


OW, of course, you always have a 
N vacuum in the intake manifold of a 
gasoline motor when the throttle is closed. 
Moreover, the vacuum is constant, no mat- 
ter what the speed of the motor may be. 
This power, ordinarily wasted, is the power 
used to work B-K power brakes. It is car- 
ried from the manifold to a cylinder hung 
on the cross shaft of the rear brake, which 
cylinder, while packing away for your use 
and convenience and safety your vacuum 
power, moves with the shaft when you move 
your foot pedal. Within this cylinder is a 
piston that is connected to the front brakes. 
And this connection, mark you, is so con- 
trived that you cannot, no matter how pan- 
icky you are, lock your front wheels. 
Simply, with its ingenious valves, this cyl- 
inder and piston helpfully do several im- 
portant things for you: They intercede and 
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save you from the disastrous effect of any 
mal-application of your front brakes; they 
distribute the braking power between your 
front and rear brakes in correct proportion 
at all times and they relieve you of all 
physical work, though, as a matter of fact, 
your physical force may be applied to 
compensate for increased loads or for safety 
in emergencies. But when your physical 
force is so applied, it is applied to the rear 
brakes only. Moreover, the mechanical set- 
up of your rear brakes is not disturbed— 
should your engine stall your foot brakes 
function on the rear wheels in the ordinary 
way while at all times you use your brake 
pedal in the ordinary way. 

And then there is another nicety to aid 
and abet you and give you confidence on 
the road. 

On your dash is a neat small dial, an in- 
dex dial calibrated to show the vacuum 
power in use. For the convenience of the 
driver it is marked “dry,” “wet,” “snow,” 
“ice.” In other words it reflects the coeffi- 
cient of traction between one’s tires and the 
road with the neat result that with a little 
experience a driver can by a mere turn of 
thumb and forefinger nicely adjust his 
braking power to the needs of the road. 

There you have, in a brief announcement, 
the high spots of a development every whit 
as important to the automobile of to-morrow 
as it has been to buses and trucks to-day. 
Like all well-bred and well-behaved children 
of inventive and productive genius, it 2s 
an evolution in which progressive improve- 
ment of details has for years been the order 


of the day with thousands of trucks and 
buses as the proving ground. Accordingly jt 
is not too much to say that the new type oj 
B-K vacuum power brake explicitly de- 
signed for passenger car use is new. 

For the rest, think it through yourself and 
you will see what, in the light of your ey. 
perience on the road, this revolutionary de. 
velopment means. 

It means the answer as to why with so 
much confidence a blooming bus driver 
eased past me and stayed past, coming down 
the Post Road. 

It means that Science is again your help- 
mate; that the power of your foot, no mat- 
ter how big or how little it is, is multiplied 
many times, safeguarded against abuse 
nevertheless. 

It means greater roadability; that speed 
need no longer so alarmingly outdistance 
control; that you can travel faster and mor 
safely than ever before. 

It means greater safety in speed; that you 
don’t have to “ride” your brake pedal and 
timidly apprehend preparation for stopping: 
that you can drive more confidently; that 
you therefore save on brake linings and on 
tires; that you can also expect a goodly re- 
duction in accidents, for, already, one of the 
major automobile accident insurance com- 
panies has provided a ten per cent. rebate 
to owners of vehicles equipped with the B-k 

And it means that the everlasting bugbear 
and danger of brake adjustments and equal- 
izations will, in the main, soon be at an end 
—may the Lord speed the day! 
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“| Where“the Pup is Furnace Man” 


yping: . : 

gh —that Home is the Envy of the Neighborhood 
d 

ly Z RYANT Automatic Gas Heating needs no more 
© th attention than a good, 8-day clock. A pup can do 

yore all your furnace tending! 


valid _ Other households struggle with temperamental heat- 
BK ing systems, and tolerate the discomfort of a home 
' that is first too hot and then too cold. The family in 
the Bryant Gas Heated home sits back, healthy, happy, 
and comfortable, with no furnace cares whatsoever. 


Exact, uniform warmth is automatically maintained, 
day and night, within a single, thermometer-measured 
degree of the temperatures you select. 


A single match is your winter’s “kindling” with 
Bryant Gas Heating. No fuel deliveries, fuel shovelling, 
ashes nor dirt; no fuel storage; no noise of roaring 


oil flames, or odors. The basement can be transformed BRY, NT 
into a useful, livable part of the home. 


COST? It is a surprise to most people to find how very 


moderate in cost the glorious luxury of Bryant Gas Heating 
really is. The nearest of our 37 local offices will gladly see ATI G 
that you are provided with a dependable estimate of the gas li 


fuel cost, and Bryant Gas Boiler or Gas Furnace cost, for 











ugbear 
equal- 
an end 


your particular home. Just tell us—or tell your gas company | on 
—that you would like to“let your pup be the furnace man.” 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. COMPANY 


17862 St. Clair Avenue CLEVELAND, OHIO 
and 37 Principal Cities 
OB. H. & Mfg. Co. 





OSCAR CESARE’S ETCHING, “WINGS OF THE MORNING” 


Courtesy of Harlow, McDonald & Co., 
667 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





